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Photograph of Eleonore Zigun, aged nearly thirteen years, taken especially for 
this Journal by the Foreign Research Officer at Vienna, on Saturday, May Ist., 1926. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE POLTERGEIST 
PHENOMENA OF ELEONORE ZUGUN 


* BY HARRY PRICE 


Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Well-authenticated cases of poltergeist phenomena are so exceed- 
ingly rare that I accepted with more than my usual alacrity the 
invitation of Zoé, Countess Wassilko-Serecki, to witness for myself 
the manifestations alleged to occur through a little Rumanian peasant 
girl who has been under the Countess’s observation for some months. 

Countess Wassilko—whose name is not unfamiliar to my readers— 
has for several years been interested in psychical research work in 
Vienna, in which city she resides, and has from time to time assisted 
Professor Dr. Hans Thirring in the investigation of various mediums. 
The reader will remember that in his article’ describing his research 
work in Vienna, Dr. Thirring mentions the fact that it was the 
Countess Wassilko who so skilfully duplicated the tricks of Karl 
Krauss who was investigated—and exposed—at the University. So 
that the Countess has had some experience in psychic matters. 

Eleonore Zigun was born in Talpa, Rumania, on May 13th, 1913, 
so that at the time of writing (May 13th, 1926) she is exactly 13 years 
old. She comes from typical peasant stock and possesses the usual 


1 Psychical Research in Vienna, A. 8. P. R. Journal, December 1925, p. 690. 
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peasant attributes: she is inclined to be stubborn, rather intractable, 
occasionally sulky, very suspicious, and often has “ moods.” Eleonore 
is very intelligent for her age, is truthful, and will do anything for the 
Countess, whom she loves very much. Although thirteen years old 
Eleonore is more like a child of eight in many ways. She is incessantly 
playing with toys more suitable to a child half her years, and will spend 
the day amusing herself with squeaking animals, rubber balls, furry 
rabbits, etc. The only language she knows is Rumanian and fortunately 
for her mediumship, the Countess—who is also of Rumanian birth— 
and her household speak the same language. Eleonore seems fairly 
well educated for a girl in her position and her handwriting (I repro- 
duce her signature) is good. 


Lhoricra hapur~ 


Eleonore’s phenomena became apparent about twelve months ago 
and were brought to the notice of the late Fritz Griinewald whose 
untimely death occurred soon after he had visited the little girl in her 
peasant’s home. Griinewald published a short report of his three weeks’ 
visit to Talpa in the July (1925) issue of Psychische Studien. It ap- 
pears that the girl had been incarcerated in a home for the insane and 
it was from this that Griinewald rescued her. No trace of abnormality 


could he find in the girl, who was detained in the asylum solely on ac- 
count of the curious phenomena which deeply impressed him. In the 
previous (June) number of the Psychische Studien some account of the 


girl and her phenomena is given. Herr Griinewald was very impressed 
with the manifestations and had arranged to make a prolonged stay in 
Talpa in order to study the phenomena in the child’s home environment. 
After Griinewald’s death a mutual friend communicated with Countess 
Wassilko and the suggestion was made that Eleonore should be placed 
under the care of the Countess in the latter’s Vienna flat. The Countess 
censented and negotiations were opened for the transfer of Eleonore to 
Vienna. I understand that considerable difficulties arose before the 
medium was able to leave her native village. The local priest was 
unwilling that her powers should be investigated and Eleonore’s father 
was averse to parting with her; but the application of the usual remed) 
—familiar to us all—worked wonders in compensating him for the 
temporary loss of his daughter. Eleonore has a step-mother and some 
brothers and sisters, but no sign of abnormality has been noticed in 
any of her relatives. 
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Eleonore arrived in Vienna early in the New Year and the phenom- 
ena commenced at once. The manifestations witnessed can be roughly 
divided into two classes: (a) telekinetic movements of objects of the 
true type of poltergeist phenomena; (b) abnormal stigmatic markings 
on various parts of the body. The Countess has subdivided these 
classes into several groups which I will describe later. Although I 
have called this case a “ poltergeist case” it is apparent that the 
phenomena present unusual and considerable variations not usually 
associated with poltergeist manifestations. 

Countess Wassilko has divided the phenomena witnessed in her 
household into several groups: 

1. Raps on furniture, etc. 

2. “ Apports ” from various rooms in the flat. 

3. Stigmatic marks and weals on breasts, arms and wrists; 
scratches and abrasions. 

4. 'Telekinetic movements and displacement of objects (some large) 
of true poltergeist type. 

5. Automatic writing. 

6. Disappearance and reappearance of objects which sometimes 
are “lost ” for weeks. (Comparable to groups 2 and 4.) 

7. Independent voice—very rare. 

8. Sudden displacement of pins and needles which are found buried 
in the medium’s hands, arms, etc. _ 

The raps, which are very infrequent, occur usually on the table, 
bed, or other furniture in the immediate vicinity of the psychic. The 
raps are similar to those so often heard with many mediums. No 
attempt has been made by means of raps to extract information from, 
or to communicate with, any entity or personality assumed to be re- 
sponsible for the phenomena; in fact, it is not thought possible to do 
so by this means as the raps are purely spontaneous and cannot be 
induced by the methods usually employed. 

If the raps are of infrequent occurrence, “apports” in the shape of 
ornaments, toys, etc., are transported considerable distances from one 
room to another, Locked doors seem no hindrance to the transport of 
these objects. A brush, say, will be carefully put away in its proper 
place and ten minutes afterwards will drop from apparently nowhere 
into the midst of the Countess’s family who are quietly reading within 
closed and fastened doors. This has happened over, and over again. 
One night a gentleman visited the flat in order to witness the phenom- 
ena. At the close of the evening when the time came for his departure 
he descended the stairs leading from the flat—which is on the first 
floor—and felt in his pocket for small change in order to give some 
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trinkgeld to the concierge or caretaker who looks after the flats. He 
found that the only small money—with the exception of notes—he 
possessed was one Austrian silver schilling (7¥d.). Upon arrival at the 
door leading to the street he found the concierge was out, but that the 
door was ajar. He accordingly let himself out, closed the door after 
him, and when in the street, carefully put the schilling in his pocket 
again. Proceeding a little farther, he mounted a tram and felt for the 
coin with which to pay his fare. It was missing, and he concluded that 
somehow or other he had lost it in the street. About ten minutes after 
the departure of her guest, the Countess Wassilko and Eleonore were 
sitting reading in the room set apart for the medium when suddenly 
there dropped from nowhere an “ apport” in the form of a schilling. 
The Countess concluded that it had come from somewhere. within the 
flat and no further concern was félt in the matter. But some days 
afterwards the loser of the coin casually mentioned the loss of the 
schilling, and upon comparing notes it was evident that the gentleman 
had lost a schillmg at the exact moment that one had been precipitated 
into the presence of the Countess and Eleonore. This episode is fully 
authenticated and is of considerable importance. 

Upon another occasion the Countess’s father had been playing chess 
with a friend, and the ivory chess-men had been carefully placed away 
in their case—as is the Count’s invariable custom. The next evening 
the Count had arranged to play a game with another friend but upon 
opening the box, he found that three of the chess-men were missing. 
There was considerable consternation, for the chess-men were valuable. 
The flat was searched from floor to ceiling but no trace of the pieces 
could be found. Every nook and cranny was examined, furniture was 
moved out, and every article was displaced in the hope of finding the 
missing “men.” But all was in vain. Eleonore has no belongings of 
her own except a few clothes and toys, which are kept in an unlocked 
box—which of course was examined. The medium sleeps in the same 
room as the Countess, who thus has her under continual observation. 
Three days later the missing chess-men fell from some point behind 
the medium as she and the Countess were reading and talking, and no 
explanation has been found for their disappearance—and their hiding- 
place has not been located. 

Strangest of all these “ apport ” phenomena was the total disap- 
pearance of two new pieces of dress material, already cut out to form 
part of a bodice. The Countess’s mother and a friend had been making 
a dress and all the pieces had been cut out ready for assembling (my 
lady readers must forgive me if this is not the proper technical term), 


and machining. While the ladies were actually handling the material 
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two of the pieces belonging to the bodice disappeared. Certainly, they 
did not see them go; but no one has ever seen any object in transit 
during the observation of these remarkable phenomena. But there was 
no illusion about their disappearance: one minute the pieces were on 
the table, the next minute they were gone. The Countess’s mother and 
her friend searched high and low for the missing material. Eleonore 
was in the adjoining room, playing with her toys, but she had seen 
nothing of the dress pieces. The ladies rubbed their eyes and wondered 
if they had dreamt about the missing pieces; but the dress length from 
which the pieces had been cut was before them, showing the blanks 
which corresponded to the lost portions of the bodice. Again they 
stripped the flat in their endeavor to find the missing material. They 
searched Eleonore and they searched her box and displaced every 
article of furniture in the hope of recovering their property and com- 
pleting the dress. But the pieces were never found. Day after day 
they hoped the material would put in an appearance, but they were 
doomed to disappointment. After waiting three weeks they reluc- 
tantly decided to buy some more material in order to complete the 
costume. The missing pieces have never been seen to this day. On 
the same day as the cloth disappeared nine brilliant phenomena 
were witnessed, 

The stigmatic marks and abrasions which spontaneously appear on 
various portions of Eleonore’s body are, I think, the most interesting 
of the phenomena said to occur with this medium. I saw several of them 
during the periods I kept the girl under observation. The marks are 
of several varieties, including teeth-marks ; long scratches; oval, annu- 
lar, elliptical, and other marks of varying shapes. The teeth-marks, 
it must be admitted, are similar to those made by Eleonore’s own teeth; 
and tests carried out prove that if Eleonore bites her own arm, identical 
teeth-marks to those alleged to be abnormal are found, except that the 
number of teeth indentations vary. But no one has seen Eleonore play 
tricks of this description, although she has been kept under observation 
for days by different investigators. Teeth-marks have never been found 
on any part of her body not accessible to the medium’s mouth; they 
invariably appear on her arms or hands. This applies also to the 
scratches and other markings which appear on her chest, arms, wrists, 
and hands. But she has never been caught making these marks, some 
of which must be exceedingly painful. The marks are always sore 
afterwards. 

A peculiarity about the markings—both abnormal and normal—is 
the rapidity with which the resultant weals arise, and the whiteness 
and the thickness of the ridges forming the weals. This I have wit- 
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nessed over and over again. Eleonore will perhaps be playing with a 
ball when suddenly she will give a sharp cry of pain and immediately 
come over to us and allow us to roll up her sleeve or uncover her chest, 
when the progress of the phenomenon can be witnessed. The teeth- 
marks are at first visible as red indentations on a white ground—the 
white ground gradually becoming red at the same time as the identa- 
tions become white, rising in a thick ridge above the level of the flesh. 
The ridge becomes quite white in the course of a few minutes, and 
rapidly disappears. Indentations and teeth-marks made in the fleshy 
part of Eleonore’s hand in a normal manner act in exactly the same 
way. “ Scratches ” and other marks of alleged abnormal origin produce 
thick white weals in the course of a few minutes, afterwards rapidly 
disappearing. 


Telekinetic movements and the abnormal displacement of objects 


constitute the great bulk of the phenomena witnessed through Eleonore, ° 


and place this mediumship in the category of poltergeist manifesta- 
tions. Counting each well-authenticated “ movement ” as a separate 
phenomenon, the Countess Wassilko has had as many as 67 in one day, 
and 1,050 in three months. The Countess keeps a very careful record 
of all the phenomena and is publishing a book” in which an account of 
the girl’s early mediumship is recorded. She has also written an article 
for this Journal, recording the progress of the mediumship during the 
time that Eleonore has been under her care. Another volume, dealing 
with the entire mediumship, is in preparation. 

The displacement of objects usually occurs when Eleonore is play- 
ing with her toys—especially toys which can be projected, such as balls. 
When the girl is in a temper the phenomena are stronger. The objects 
moved—in the true poltergeist manner—comprise ornaments, toys, 


books, and similar articles. The phenomena occur always when 


Eleonore is in the room or in the adjoining room—they very rarely 
occur in the garden. No manifestations have been witnessed when the 
girl was asleep, though the Countess has often kept watch. Days 
when phenomena are entirely absent are rare; there were no blank days 
during my visit. Curiously enough, the phenomena appear to have some 
affinity with the girl’s appetite, which is enormous when the phenomena 
are strong and plentiful, half a large loaf being taken with her meals. 
Normally, the girl has a big appetite. 

The objects displaced fly across the room—though no one sees them 
in transit, and no one sees them commence their journey; they are 
frequently seen to alight, however. Special precautions have been taken 





2 Der Spuk von Talpa, Miinchen, Barth-Verlog, 2 marks. 
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in order that a minimum of damage should result from the spontaneous 
manifestations. In the early days when Eleonore was installed at the 
Countess’s flat, several unpleasant incidents taught the observers that 
a choice of objects for telekinetic purposes was essential. A few days 
after the arrival of the girl, a large ink-pot, filled with ink, made a 
rapid aerial transit from one end of the room to the other, smothering 
everything with its liquid contents. The ink was afterwards locked up. 
Upon several occasions Eleonore’s boots have been found filled with 
water from the ewer kept in the Countess’s bedroom—true poltergeist 
pranks which are apt to become unpleasant if not kept under control. 
No personal but some material damage has been done by the various 
hard objects which have been spontaneously projected in various direc- 
tions. ‘The wooden door of the Countess’s bedroom is covered with 
indentations due to the impact with numerous hard objects which have 
found their billet there. 

I have mentioned automatic writing as a phase of Eleonore’s 
mediumship and she has written reams of messages, mostly from 
“Dracu ” (the Rumanian word for the Devil), with whom she seems 
on extraordinarily familiar terms. Many of the messages are amusing, 
but none is raised above the standard of intelligence possessed by 
Eleonore. And no message has been received which suggests a knowl- 
edge of something not within the girl’s own normal cognizance or 
imagination. The only “ sittings ”’—using the term as applied to psy- 
chical research—held with Eleonore are for automatic writing or 
drawing. ‘The Countess and the medium, and perhaps one other person, 
sit at a small table with a pad of paper and the girl just scribbles any- 
thing that comes to her mind. She does not look at the paper or her 
pencil and usually watches one of the sitters. There is no indication 
of the trance state; in fact, Eleonore shows no symptons of abnormality 
in any direction other than those described. 

The Countess informs me that on one occasion she heard the 
“independent voice ” through Eleonore. A great friend of the child’s 
was seriously ill and she was fretting as to how he was progressing. 
Eleonore and the Countess were alone in the room when the former 
expressed a hope that her friend would recover, Immediately a “ voice,” 
flat, dead, and hollow answered from somewhere behind them, near the 
ceiling, that her friend was better and would recover, or words to that 
effect. Both the Countess and the child heard the voice speak dis- 
tinctly in their own language. The voice was quite lifeless. The 
Countess does not believe in the spirit hypothesis and cannot account 
for the incident. They have since tried to induce the voice on several 
occasions, but have always failed. 
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The last group or phase of phenomena witnessed through Eleonore 
is placed in the telekinetic category. It is the almost instantaneous 
movement of needles and pins which happen to be in close proximity 
to the medium. If Eleonore is sewing or is handling a needle or pin 
of any description it will suddenly bury itself in the child’s flesh. This 
has happened several times. It is of course possible—but very unlikely 
—that the child herself digs the needles into her hands. If so, it is an 
abnormality almost on a par with the assumption that some extraneous 
power is responsible for the sudden displacement of the needles. If 
the girl does it herself she must be less sensitive to pain than most 
mortals, as the needles are frequently deeply embedded in the fleshy 
part of her hand or arm. There is no suggestion that the girl is in 
a semi-cataleptic state when her hands are pierced—like some of the 
fakirs who make a specialty of penetrating their flesh with knives, 
daggers, etc.—as the resultant cry of pain is, I am assured, absolutely 
natural and spontaneous. I have not witnessed this particular phe- 
nomenon myself. 

I am sure that the reader will be wondering what Eleonore thinks 
of all these curious happenings, and what effect the phenomena have 
upon her. To the latter query I can answer “ none ”—so far as can be 
ascertained by the observations of medical men and others. The phe- 
nomena have now been apparent for about twelve months and no change 
has been noticed in the health, behavior, or appearance of the girl. She 
eats well and sleeps well, and plays all day, like a normal—though 
somewhat younger—child. She is never ill and the Countess has little 
or no trouble with her except when she is in one of her “ moods ”—and 
children who are not mediums sometimes become recalcitrant! 

Though Eleonore is thirteen years old, she has not yet reached the 
age of puberty and no indications are apparent that the catamenial 
period is approaching. It has been suggested by some medical men that 
the sudden appearance of the phenomena is connected in some way with 
the subtle change that always takes place before the full development 
of a young girl. If this is no more than a mere supposition, it raises 
the interesting query as to whether the appearance of the menses will 
strengthen or alter the phenomena or inhibit them altogether. Fears 
are expressed that when Eleonore is fully developed the phenomena will 
cease, but no grounds are stated for this belief. On the other hand, 
we know that most of the well-known women mediums developed their 
powers as they grew into young womanhood. The three young mediums, 
Stella C., and Willy and Rudi Schneider, did not attain prominence 
as mediums until they had reached the age of puberty. So the fears 
concerning Eleonore are probably groundless, though the question 
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raised is both interesting and important. It is true that Eleonore is 
subject to very occasional fainting fits, and sometimes falls off a chair 
in a faint just before a phenomenon occurs. But these fits are very 
infrequent and the girl has been subject to them for several years. 
Who—or what—is responsible for the phenomena? This is quite 
settled in the minds of Eleonore, her parents, the natives of her village 
and the village priest. It is Dracu—the Rumanian term for the Devil.* 
When the phenomena became apparent, her father consulted the village 
priest, who at once said it was the Devil who was responsible for all 
the commotion, though nothing was done about it at the time. Prac- 
tically all.Rumanians belong to the Greek Orthodox Church which, like 
the Roman Catholic Church, sets its face against all forms of abnormal 
phenomena as being of Satanic origin. Eleonore was told, therefore, 
that the strange manifestations were the work of the dreaded Dracu, 
and she at once thoroughly assimilated the idea. She is continually 
speaking of the Devil and in her “ automatic ” writings receives many 
messages from him, some of which are exceedingly quaint and suggestive 
of the subliminal workings of the child’s mind. She evolved the idea 
recently that the phenomena were stronger and more frequent if the 
Devil were put in a temper. Since then she has lost no time in seizing 
every opportunity of teasing Dracu in order to increase the phenomena. 
During my visit she prepared a saucer filled with a mixture of vinegar, 
salt, pepper, and mustard, and left it out during the night “ for the 
Devil to sup on.” When he sees it,” she informed me, “ he’ll be 
furious !”’—a favorite expression with Eleonore. If the subject of this 
article is guilty of “ cruelty to devils ” she can also be kind to them 
as she habitually reserves a chocolate or other sweetmeat for Dracu. 
Out of every box of chocolates which she receives, she places one on a 
bookshelf or mantel-piece for the Devil, and frequently—Countess 


Wassilko informed me—the chocolate disappears in an abnormal man- 
ner. She frequently ‘ 





‘sees ” the Devil clairvoyantly, and a day or so 
before my arrival in Vienna she saw Dracu standing in the doorway 
and sat down and “ automatically ” drew him. I reproduce the sketch 
as an example of Eleonore’s automatic drawing and—probabl y—of her 
imagination. 

The inscription beneath, which is in her own handwriting, is in the 
Rumanian language and means: “ The Devil as I have seen him at the 
door.” There is a suggestion in some quarters that Eleonore’s phe- 
homena vary, or are stronger when the moon is full; but the Countess 
has kept a very careful record of all phenomena and has made charts 





’ There is a famous novel, Dracula, which deals with the doings of the devil in 
uman form. Bram Stoker also wrote a story called Dracula’s Guest. 
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Reproduction of “automatic” drawing of Dracu (the Devil), by Eleonore Zigun 
The inscription reads: “ Dracu, as I have seen him at the door. 
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for each month, showing the daily rise and fall in the variety and num- 
ber of phenomena witnessed, The resultant graphs show decided peaks 
at a certain period in each month, which in a more fully developed 
girl would—in my opinion—be more indicative of the catamenial condi- 
tion than of any suggestion that the phases of the moon have a bearing 
upon the phenomena. This is a question which the Countess hopes to 
determine eventually. Dr. Freiherr von Schrenck-Notzing is partic- 
ularly interested in the theory that the moon influences the manifesta- 
tions, and some correspondence has passed between the Baron and the 
Countess with a view to ascertaining the facts, but no positive de- 
ductions have as yet been drawn. 


* * * * * 





I will now relate my own personal experiences with Eleonore. I had 
heard of the girl and her phenomena about the time that Fritz Griine- 
wald commenced his enquiry, but no further news concerning her reached 
me until Professor Thirring wrote me early in 1926 saying that 
Eleonore was in Vienna with the Countess Wassilko. He promised to 
let me know the progress and development of the mediumship with a 
view to my making some investigations for myself. A favorable oppor- 
tunity for a visit presented itself when I was in Austria for some sittings 
with Rudi Schneider and I arrived in Vienna on Friday, April 30th, 
1926. I was at once introduced to the girl (the Countess Wassilko I 
already knew) and arranged to keep Eleonore under observation for 
three afternoons. I was informed that the phenomena were then strong 
and frequent, several having occurred upon the day of my arrival. 

When Eleonore was installed in the Countess’s flat she was given 
the same freedom to roam about the place as any other member of the 
domestic staff. But after some weeks of incidents similar to that of the 
flying ink-pot and disappearing dress material it was deemed advisable 
to control the extent and intensity of the phenomena somewhat, so 
Eleonore was informed that the drawing room, dining-room, and some 
bedrooms were “ out of bounds.” She still had the Countess’s bedroom, 
the hall, and domestic quarters to herself. Eleonore sleeps in the 
Countess’s bedroom—where most of the phenomena occur—which I will 
now describe. 

The Countess’s sleeping apartment is a pleasant room, about fifteen 
feet square, with two French windows opening out on to a balcony on 
which I took Eleonore’s photograph (reproduced). The room has two 
doors: one opening on to the hallway, the-other leading to another 
apartment. I will not give a diagram of the room as the Countess has 
prepared one to scale which accompanies her article, which will ap- 


pear in an early issue. Besides a sleeping apartment the room does 
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duty also as a study, in which the Countess does her literary work. 


> ee 


The “ bedroom ” is divided from the 


study ” by means of a match- 
board partition, about six feet high, running longitudinally across the 
room. The partition or screen has an opening in it, thus affording 
communication between the two divisions of the room. The bedroom 
portion is furnished in the usual manner; the study portion has chairs, 
tables, a low bookcase filled with books, couch, etc., and many knick- 
knacks and odds and ends which are placed there for Dracu to manifest 
with. It is in this room that Eleonore spends most of her time, playing 
with her toys or reading on the balcony; consequently, it is in this 
room that most of the phenomena occur and here it is that the Countess 
keeps observation on the girl, and records the abnormal occurrences. 


FIRST OBSERVATIONAL PERIOD, SATURDAY, MAY Ist, 1926 

A Vienna May Day is not exactly ideal for the calm investigation 
of any subject except the claims of Socialism, and I was rather afraid 
that the Labor demonstrations in the Austrian capital would interfere 
with the tranquillity necessary for my observation of Eleonore and her 
phenomena. To the resounding cries of “ Hoch der Mai!” I made my 
way to Countess Wassilko’s flat where fortunately I found peace and 
quietness. The Countess’s bedroom overlooks a quiet wooded garden 
and the room is eminently suitable for the study of psychic phenomena. 

I arrived at the Countess’s flat just before five o’clock, in time 
for tea, at which Eleonore was not present. I have already mentioned 
the fact that she is not permitted to use the principal living rooms. 
After tea the Countess and I adjourned to the bedroom where we found 
Eleonore playing with a celluloid ball which she was shooting out of a 
spring gun, catching it again in a wire cone attached to the “ gun.” 
She seemed very happy. I carefully examined the room and _ the 
Countess closed and fastened the French windows leading to balcony 
and also the doors of the apartment. The Countess and I sat chatting 
on the couch, at the same time keeping Eleonore under observation. 
The celluloid ball with which the girl was playing had separated in the 
centre and she ran across the room to the Countess and asked her to 
mend it. The Countess and I then (5:40) stood up, and she assisted 
Eleonore to piece the two halves of the ball together. I stood close 
by them watching the proceedings. At 5:43, when the Countess had 
half the ball in her hand and Eleonore was holding the other half, and 
when I had my eyes fixed on both the girl and the Countess, a steel 
stiletto, with handle, about ten inches long, used for opening letters, 
shot across the room, from behind me, and fell against the long-suffering 
door already mentioned. I instantly turned round but there was noth- 
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ing there. I was not aware that such an object was in the room but 
the Countess stated that the little weapon was kept in its sheath, always 
in the same place on her writing table which was at the back of us 
against the wall farthest from where we stood. If I had been standing 
a little farther to the right, the stiletto must have struck me. I am 
positively convinced that Eleonore was not normally responsible for 
the flight of the paper-knife and that no one was nearer to it than 
about twelve feet. I reiterate that Eleonore had both hands occupied: 
one hand holding the half shell of ball, the other holding the spring 
shooter ; that I was between the missile and the girl and Countess ; that 
the stiletto came from behind and to the right of me; and that I was 
actually watching the Countess and the child when the paper-knife 
was projected. 

We had barely expressed our interest in the phenomenon when 
(at 5:45) Eleonore gave a short, sharp cry of pain and the Countess 
at once pulled up the left sleeve of the child’s bodice and on the fleshy 
part of her forearm, some distance above the wrist, were the deep 
indentations of teeth-marks, six above and five below forming together 
an elliptical figure as illustrated. If the reader will bite the fleshy part 
of his arm, he will get the exact 


representation of what we saw. rr a 

The length of the ellipse was 4 & 

40 mm., the width, 30 mm. _ If 3 ™ + 
the marks were produced by an 


actual mouth the width of the | a nw 


1 
{ 
| 
ellipse would depend obviously on —~— -4¥Oomm~ _ -s' 
how much flesh was gripped by 
the mouth. I must admit that Elednore could have produced the mark- 
ings herself in the brief minute or so we were engrossed in the stiletto 
incident, but neither the Countess nor I saw any suspicious move on the 
part of the girl. We watched the indentations on her arm gradually 
“fill up,” turn red, then white, and finally rise above the surface of the 
flesh in the form of weals. I examined the sleeve of her bodice for 
marks of saliva because if the girl had bitten her own arm she must have 
done it through her sleeve 





but there was no sign of moisture. The 
weals became gradually less distinct. 

The Countess and I returned to the couch, the child continued her 
play with the ball. We were all three on the study side of the partition, 
At 5:58 I saw a flash in front of me at the same moment as something 
dropped upon the top of the low bookcase. We at once investigated, 
and found that a small mirror (similar to those fitted to ladies’ hand- 
bags) had been thrown over the partition from the bedroom side. The 
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usual position of the mirror is on a small table beside the Countess’s 
bed. Again I positively state that no one in the room could have 
projected the mirror across the partition. I of course immediately 
searched the bedroom portion and saw where the mirror had been re- 
posing, but found nothing abnormal. I reviewed in my mind the various 
ways that the mirror could have been projected normally (such as 
wires, threads, spring releases, rubber bands, compressed air, release 
of a spring by the gradual expansion of a viscous substance, etc. etc.) 
but nothing was visible that could have caused any movement to 
the mirror. 

At 6:00 Eleonore gave another cry of pain and upon examination 
we again found another set of teeth-marks on the girl’s arm, close to 
the previous markings. Four indentations formed the upper portion 
of the ellipse, and five the lower. The ellipse measured 40 mm.; width, 
20 mm. Again the markings corresponded to the girl’s mouth, but 
again no one saw any suspicious movement; in fact, the child was 
standing by our side during my examination of the room. 

We returned (6:05) to the study side of the room and found that 
some of the books in the low bookcase had been pushed in. We had 
previously carefully placed each row in exact alignment. This dis- 
placement of books is a favorite manifestation and many times during 
the day it will be found that the volumes have been disturbed. For hours 
Countess Wassilko has sat and gazed at the books in the hope of 
seeing them move, but her vigilance has never been rewarded. A 
moment later, she would perhaps stoop to pick up a paper and when 
her eyes again rested on the shelves some books would be found dis- 
placed. I ought to point out that the book-shelves are open, i. ¢., not 
protected by glass. Although the movement of the books when we were 
in the bedroom was regarded as a phenomenon, we could not feel ab- 
solutely sure that the girl had not—accidentally or intentionally 
given the volumes a knock with her hand in passing the bookcase, The 
Countess’s apartment is an ideal place for the mischievous pranks of a 


“ poltergeist ” and the reader will readily realize that it is a physical 


impossibility for one investigator to keep everything in the room under 
constant observation at the same time. That is why I confined myself 
to the strict observation of the girl. 

Soon after we noticed the books had been disturbed, Eleonore left 
the room for a few moments. On her return she commenced her ball 
play again and at 6:10 gave another cry of pain and pointed to her 
chest. The Countess at once untied the ribbon which fastened her 
frock (see photograph) and pulled down her camisole. Between her 
breasts and extending a little on to her left breast, were seven scratches 
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in two series of 4 and 38, criss-cross as illustrated. The scratches 
averaged six inches in length. As we watched them they gradually 
turned red, then white, and in a minute or so became hard, white weals. 
It is possible, of course, that Eleonore inflicted the scratches upon her- 
self during her momentary absence from the room. But her cry of pain 
was so real, and the condition of the abrasions appeared so fresh that 
the theory of self-infliction becomes less tenable. Also, the girl could 
hardly have had time to 
undo her frock, make the | 
scratches, and adjust her 
clothing again. That the 
scratches were fresh was | 
quite evident from the [ 
rapid way they changed | 
before our eyes into the 
usual hard white weals. 
But the marks certainly had every appearance of having been made by 
a person’s nails drawn across the flesh. 

While we were examining Eleonore’s chest, the Countess exclaimed: 
“The books are pushed in again” and sure enough they were (6:12). 
We had carefully placed the rows of books in exact alignment a few 
minutes previously and neither of us saw Eleonore near them; in fact, 
we three were standing at some distance from the bookcase. I now 
took this opportunity of taking the girl’s pulse-rate as the Countess 
was under the impression that after each phenomenon the rate in- 
creased, I found her pulse was 95 beats to the minute—about 20 
beats above normal. At least a portion of this increase could be 
accounted for normally in view of the fact that the girl had just 


been injured, and from the mental excitement that would naturally 
ensue, 





While the Countess was actually doing up the girl’s frock again, 
and while we three were in the study side of the room, a metal cap was 
thrown (6:15) from the bedroom side of the partition and fell at our 
feet. The cap appeared to come from a bottle similar to those supplied 
with toilet cases, and the Countess informed me that it was always 
kept on the table beside her bed. It undoubtedly came from the bed- 
room side of the apartment. Again I examined the room but could 
find nothing to raise my suspicions. 

We regained the study side once more and I sat down on the couch 
determined not to take my eyes off Eleonore—or the Countess, who 
was by my side. To the right of me was a small table which had been 
moved for some purpose and my hostess asked Eleonore to push it up 
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close to the wall in its accustomed position. While I was watching 


the girl do this, and when both her hands were actually on the table 
in the act of moving it, we heard a terrific crash (6:23) on the other 
side of the partition. We three at once went into that portion of the 
room, and found that a large black cloth dog, fairly heavy, had been 
thrown from the study side of the room, over the partition and had 
fallen upon the raised handle of the coal scuttle. It was the noise of 
the handle falling that had made all the clatter. I am certain that the 
cloth toy in question was on a chair situated on the farther side of 
Eleonore. I had seen it there as we passed through the opening of the 
partition on our way from investigating the flight of the metal cap. 
Assuming that the toy dog started from the chair mentioned, I ought 
to have seen it go over the partition because although I was watching 
the girl move the table, I could hardly have failed to see the flight of a 
big black object which would have been well within my line of vision 
normally. But the Countess had previously impressed me with the 
fact that one did not see the flight of the projected objects. Also, 
the trajectory of the dog must have been a sharp curve—just as if it 
had been tossed over the partition; one can hardly assume that it went 
through the woodwork! I again took Eleonore’s pulse-rate and found 
it was 126—with some palpitation of the heart. The excessive rate 
would not be accounted for by the fact that she had been moving the 
table—a light affair weighing only a few pounds. 

While we were engaged in elucidating the mystery of the flying dog, 
Eleonore gave another sharp cry of pain (6:25), and raised her left 
arm to the Countess who once more unfastened her sleeve which she 
turned back and revealed another set of teeth-marks very similar to 
those already described. They gradually turned red and then white 


in the accustomed manner. I did not see the slightest suspicious move’ 


on the part of the girl to account for the teeth-marks. 

At this juncture Eleonore partook of some 
chocolates, putting one out on the bookcase for 
the Devil. This she frequently does, and some- 
times the chocolate disappears—it is alleged ab- 

normally. She had hardly placed the sweetmeat 
( when she gave another cry of pain (6:28) and 
<—20 mms upon examination of her left arm it was found that 

an annular marking (see drawing), 20 mm. diam- 


eter, but with a break about 2 mm. wide, was deeply indented in the 
fleshy portion, superimposed upon some of the earlier teeth marks which 
were still faintly visible. The circular indentation developed with the 
usual characteristics ito a round white weal. I looked in vain for some 
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instrument with which she could have made the mark on her arm, but 
found none. 

Eleonore now sat down at the little table on the right of my seat 
on the couch (the Countess was on my left) and commenced writing on 
a piece of paper. To the left of her was a chair (the same from which 
the toy dog made its aerial flight) and on the chair was a cushion. 
Both chair and cushion were 51% feet away from the child. As I 
gazed at Eleonore scribbling, the cushion (6:33) slid off the chair and 
fell to the floor. Both the child and the cushion were in my line of 
vision so that both were under observation at the same time. It was ab- 
solutely impossible for anyone in the room to have touched the cushion 
which was resting squarely on the chair—not on the edge of the chair. 
Also, the cushion did not “tumble” off the chair—it was a gentle 
slide, I at once examined the chair and cushion but both were quite 
normal. There was no vibration in the room. 

At 6:42 Eleonore gave another cry of pain, ga*“”~Ar 
and we at once looked at her left arm, which this 
time had an indentation on it which reminded me 
of the shape of a pair of nutcrackers, and that is 2S5°'mm . 
how I described it (and drew it—see sketch) at 
the time. ‘The marks gradually became hard and 
white weals and I looked in vain for any instru- 
ment with which the child could have produced the 
marks on her arm. Previous to the marks we saw nothing suspicious 
in the movements of the child. 





At 6:46 Countess Wassilko suggested that Eleonore should do a 
little automatic writing. We pulled a small table into the centre of 
the “study ” portion of room, and the Countess sat one side and 
Eleonore the other. I sat to the right and behind the child. The 
Countess had provided some large sheets of paper and a lead pencil. 
The child gazed steadily at the Countess and wrote in large sprawling 
Rumanian characters with her right hand. Only one sentence was 
written on each sheet. The writing was produced very rapidly. After 
she had filled several sheets of paper the Countess translated the 
> which obviously were the outcome of the workings of the 
child’s subliminal consciousness. The messages were as follows :—(1) 
“The Devil is pleased to see Mr. Price ”; (2) “ The Devil will give some 
good phenomena tomorrow ”; (3) “ The Devil has been to the village 
[Eleonore’s home] where another devil has broken his watch”; (4) 
“The Devil kisses his hand to Mr. Price”; (5) “The Devil will eat 
the chocolate [that Eleonore had left for him] at 7:30 o’clock.” 

The reference to the Devil’s broken watch was clearly inspired by 


6 
*messages,’ 
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the fact that Eleonore had the previous day broken her own watch. 
The chocolate was not eaten by the Devil that evening; in fact, Eleonore 
consumed it herself the next day. 

At 7:05 the Countess decided to hold a little séance in the orthodox 
manner. She does this occasionally in the hope that phenomena may be 
induced. We three sat round the little table and held hands for about 
ten minutes but nothing happened. The “sitting” was not held in 
the dark. At 7:15 I had to take my departure as I was lecturing at 
Vienna University the same evening. 


SECOND OBSERVATIONAL PERIOD, SUNDAY, MAY 2nd, 1926 


On my second day of observation I arrived at the Countess’s flat 
at 2:45 in the afternoon. We at once went to the study-bedroom where 
we found Eleonore playing with a ball. The Countess informed me that 
there had been nine phenomena (varied) in the morning before my 
arrival. I again inspected the flat, the furniture, ornaments, etc., but 
everything appeared to be normal. I carefully noted that all the books 
in the low bookcase were in perfect alignment, but a few minutes later 
(2:58) I found that a number of them had been pushed in. Neither 
the Countess nor I saw anything suspicious in the medium’s behavior 
to warrant us to suspect that she had normally produced the “ phe- 
nomenon.” For the next hour the girl was subjected to a number of 
“ bites ” and scratches which in the aggregate must have been excessively 
painful. I will now give the list and times of phenomena which oc- 
curred between my arrival at the flat and the tea interval: 


2:58 Books moved on shelf. 

3:01 One book moved—same shelf. 

3:37 Teeth-marks on left forearm. 

4:22 Teeth-marks and striated marks on left wrist. 

4:24 Left breast scratched. Pulse-rate 97 beats to the minute: 
girl trembling. 

4:26 Teeth-marks on left wrist, under sleeve. 
4:30 Teeth-marks on fleshy portion of left arm, below elbow. 
4:33 Teeth-marks on left forearm. 
4:49 Right arm scratched. 
4:57 Teeth-marks on right forearm. 


The teeth-marks were all of the same elliptical shape, the ellipses 
being the same length, viz: 40 mm. The width of the ellipses varied 
from about 15 mm. to 30 mm. All the marks developed as already 
described, becoming in the last phase hard, white, raised weals which 
soon disappeared. During the whole of the hour detailed above; 
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Eleonore was playing with her toys and eating chocolates. I did not 
see the slightest suspicious action on her part. During her play with 
the ball she occasionally went behind the partition into the bedroom 
portion of the apartment and undoubtedly she could have taken these 
opportunities of disfiguring herself by biting or scratching. On the 
other hand, there were periods when the identations occurred when it 
seemed impossible for her to have produced the marks herself. 

At 4:57 the Countess and I adjourned for tea, returning to the bed- 
room at 5:30. Eleonore had had her tea in the servants’ quarters, 
and was still playing with her ball. Upon our arrival Countess 
Wassilko and the girl went into the bed side of the room and I sat down 
on an easy chair. My hostess and the medium were not visible to me 
from where I sat, on account of the partition. At 5:35 I heard some- 
thing fall on the side of the partition farthest from myself (the bed- 
room side). The Countess at once exclaimed “ another phenomenon !” 
and I went into the bedroom to investigate. The Countess had a metal 
whistle in her hand which had just fallen by her feet. The whistle 
was usually kept on top of the open book-shelves where Eleonore was in 
the habit of tempting Dracu with chocolates, etc. So assuming the 
whistle really was on the bookcase in the study portion, it must have 
come from my side of the room. But I did not see it go; I merely 
heard it drop. 

About five minutes after the whistle phenomenon a curious incident 
occurred, Eleonore went up to the Countess and whispered something 
to her and: laughed. What she said was “I know something!”, but 
would not say what it was. After a little coaxing, Eleonore told the 
Countess that it was I who threw the whistle as she “ heard the chair 
move *—a suggestion which of course I at once denied. Eleonore had 
her back to the partition (the Countess informed me) when the whistle 
fell; there was also the partition itself between the girl and me. So 
assuming I had thrown the whistle the girl could not possibly have seen 
me do it. And one would not move an easy chair in tossing a whistle 
over a 6 ft. partition. But the incident set me thinking and I wondered 
whether Eleonore herself dropped the whistle in the bedroom and (a) 
thinking I saw her, said I did it in order to confute any accusation: 
she thought I might make against her; or (b) assuming it were a 
genuine phenomenon, Eleonore suggested I did it in order—as she 
thought—that from the fact of her accusing me, I should think it gen- 
uine and be more impressed; (c) that Eleonore thought I had laid a 
trap for her and determined that she would be first with the information. 
Assuming these poltergeist phenomena are all genuine I should un- 
hesitatingly state that the flight of the whistle was a true phenomenon. 
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If some of the phenomena are spurious, then I feel inclined to doubt 
the genuineness of the whistle episode. 

The whistle incident recorded above is similar in some respects to an 
experience that Professor Thirring had some time previous to my visit. 
The Professor had been to see the girl and in making some tests had 
purposely pushed out of alignment some books on the shelves in order 
to see if Eleonore would notice them and hail the displacement as a 
genuine phenomenon. But the girl instantly detected the test—and 
the reason for it—and for a time became suspicious and moody. As a 
matter of fact she is very fond of Dr. Thirring, though on one occasion 
she pretended not to know him. I give the incident in order that the 
reader may realize the curious mentality of the child. Dr. Thirring had 
had influenza and had been to Kitzbiihel, in the Austrian Tyrol, to 
recuperate. He was away some weeks and when he returned, very 
bronzed, he called on the Countess Wassilko who happened to be tem- 
porarily absent from the flat. On her return she asked Eleonore if 
anyone had called. ‘“ Only a strange man, whom I do not know,” ans- 
wered the child.. When the Countess found out that it was Dr. Thirring 
who had called she taxed the girl with telling an untruth. But 
Eleonore persisted in her statement that the “ brown man” was un- 
known to her (although she knew him quite well), and it was not until 
he was somewhat less sun-burnt that she would accept the “ brown 
man” as Dr. Thirring. 


After the whistle incident recorded above practically nothing 
happened although I kept the girl under observation till seven o’clock, 
the hour of my departure. 


THIRD OBSERVATIONAL PERIOD, MONDAY, MAY 3rd, 1926 


I arrived at the flat at about 2:30 in the afternoon and found 
that Dr. Thirring had arrived before me and that Baron Alfred 
Winterstein—a well-known Austrian psychist, with whom I was 
acquainted—was expected. Eleonore was still playing with her toys 
and I had brought her some more, as any little gift pleases the girl 
and puts her in a good temper, which is considered most conducive to 
plentiful phenomena. 

Dr. Thirring has kept Eleonore under observation at different 
periods but has so far seen very little of the abnormal. His colleague 
Professor Hahn has, on the contrary, seen many phenomena and is much 
impressed. Unfortunately, my third observational period proved 
quite negative although some phenomena had occurred during the morn- 
ing of my visit. The Professor and I waited very patiently but nothing 
happened and Dr. Thirring took his departure about four o’clock. 
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After tea I again took up my position in the study-bedroom but I saw 
nothing. Eleonore wanted to prepare Dracu another meal of salt, 
vinegar, pepper and mustard in order to make him cross and so stimu- 
late the phenomena. “ He’ll be furious!” she informed me “ and then 
we shall get some phenomena.” But unfortunately I could not wait 
to test the effect of the “devil’s food” so thoughtfully supplied by 
Eleonore as I was giving a lecture on “ Margery ” at the Wiener Para- 
psychisches Institut the same evening. I took my departure at 5:50. 
On my way out I met Baron Winterstein who was coming to observe the 
girl. I have not heard if he obtained any results that evening. 


* _ * - oa 


CONCLUSION 


The question which the reader will ask and to which he will expect 
an answer is: “* Are the phenomena genuine?” and I can assure him that 
my mind was obsessed with the same question during the whole of my 11 
hours’ vigil at Countess Wassilko’s flat. As regards the poltergeist 
manifestations, I feel convinced that some of the telekinetic phenomena 
witnessed by me were not the work of normal forces. The falling of 
the cushion, the flight of the stiletta, and the aerial transit of the toy 
dog were, I am certain, absolutely genuine and convincing phenomena. 
No system of springs, wires, etc., could have been installed for the pur- 
pose of deceiving me without instant detection on my part. It is not 
at all easy to propel a heavy object across the room without somewhat 
elaborate apparatus. I am quite convinced of the impossibility of any- 
one in the room having had a hand in the movement of the objects. 
Apart from my own observational periods, the Countess has had 
Eleonore under her care for months and, as I have stated, she has 
already witnessed over a thousand different phenomena. We cannot 
ignore the very careful work of the Countess who has recorded, ar- 
ranged, tabulated, and dissected the phenomena in a scientific manner. 
Other observers have been likewise impressed. I am not aware if any 
thermal changes occur in the apartment during the manifestations, I 
had only an ordinary thermometer with me—not nearly sensitive enough 
to record the subtle changes in the temperature which probably occur 
during a phenomenon. The special transmitting thermograph which I 
desioned for the National Laboratory would probably have detected 
any alteration in the thermal conditions. I think, then, that we can 
positively state that some at least of the poltergeist manifestations 
witnessed by me through Eleonore Ziigun were genuine. 


As regards the stigmatic phenomena I am not nearly so certain of 
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their abnormal origin, It is true that I saw nothing at all suspicious 
in Eleonore’s movements that would lead me to suppose that the girl 
was trying to deceive us; and it must again be remembered that the 
Countess Wassilko has had the medium under observation for over 
three months, and she has seen nothing suspicious. On the other hand, 
during my three periods of observation the girl was continually in a 
state of movement, playing with her toys, running about, etc., etc., 
and undoubtedly opportunities would occur for her to make marks on 
her wrists, arms, breasts, etc., if by so doing she thought she could 
deceive—and impress—us, Then again, the teeth-marks are practi- 
cally facsimiles of the marks that can be made with Eleonore’s own 
teeth and it has been found by experiment that the curious, hard, white 
weals which occur when her flesh is compressed is a normal 
characteristic. There is the question of motive, of course. It cannot 
be at all pleasant to be compelled to keep on biting one’s self in order 
that one can acquire kudos by so doing. But many such cases have 
been known. Assuming that such an idea occurred to Eleonore, I am 
certain that she is clever and intelligent enough to carry out any 
such scheme of deception. But, I reiterate, I did not see the slightest 
suspicious move on the part of the girl and her cries of pain sounded 
genuine. 

Assuming the stigmatic, markings to be genuine, Eleonore jis not 
by any means the first person to be so affiicted, though usually the 
marks appear when the recipient is in an ecstatic condition. Usually 
the stigmatization takes the form of the marks or wounds of Jesus 
Christ and they have appeared upon the bodies of a number of per- 
sons at different periods. It may be doubted whether the words of 
St. Paul are to be taken literally when he says* “ From henceforth 
let no man trouble me: for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus,” but of course this may have been so. St. Francis of Assisi, 
in 1224, saw a shining seraph between whose glowing wings hung the 
Crucified, approach him from Heaven. The agony of rapture left him 
with the sense that upon his own hands and feet were the marks of the 
nails. ‘These marks were seen by many, including Pope Alexander IV. 
It is said that St. Catherine of Sienna underwent a somewhat similar 
experience. St. Veronica Giuliani (canonized 1831) received the stigma 
of the crown of thorns, and afterwards those of the nails, about 1694. 
Anna Katharina Emmerich (1774-1824), the famous visionary, of Diil- 
men, Miinster, Westphalia likewise received the holy marks—a_ well- 


authenticated case which has been immortalized in a painting.” Others 





4 Galatians, chapter VI., verse 17. 
5 By Gabriel Max, in the Glyptothek, Munich. 
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who have felt honored by receiving stigmata are Maria von Mérl 
(1839), Louise Lateau (1866), Mrs. Girling, “ mother ” of the English 
Shakers (1864), and many more. Most big hospitals have some re- 
corded cases of stigmatization. Apart from the question whether such 
markings ought to be regarded, as in the Church of Rome, as a sign of 
God’s peculiar favor, modern study of the possible effects of auto- 
suggestion and the action of our complicated mental processes upon the 
body, precludes wholesale denial of the facts recorded. So we must 
not dismiss the alleged abnormality of Eleonore’s markings on the 
grounds that such phenomena are “not possible.” Professor Dr. 
Ferdinand Winkler, of Vienna, has kept the girl under observation for 
a short period and I understand that he is not impressed by the 
“stigmata.” On the other hand, Professor Hahn, of Vienna University, 
has likewise had some experience of Eleonore’s phenomena and thinks 
they are genuine. 

To sum up, then, from my own personal experiences I do not think 
that there is any doubt that Eleonore Zigun has that curious power 
which is able to induce manifestations that have become known by the 
ridiculous and unsuitable term “ poltergeist phenomena.” The Countess 
Wassilko could hardly fail to notice signs of trickery during the three 
months she has had the girl under observation if trickery were the 
cause of the curious happenings. We all await her further report on 
this extraordinary and interesting case. Concerning the alleged stig- 
matization, for the time being we must suspend judgment or, better 
still, return the Scotch verdict of “ not proven.” 


TRANCE AND HYPNOSIS 


BY RENE SUDRE 


The English word “trance” signifies a state of insensibility in 
which the mind or soul seems to have left the body, or even to be in a 
state of ecstasy. In French, transe has a more restricted meaning in 
the classical language; it has lost the meaning “ passage from life to 
death ” which the Latin transitum gives it, and signifies nothing more 
than a lively emotional disturbance. Metapsychists have found it use- 
ful to appropriate the English word, with its distinctive spelling, to 
indicate that peculiar organic state which with many subjects seems to 
be a prerequisite of supernormal phenomena. This is the meaning that 
we give it, to the exclusion of all arbitrary definitions which have as yet 
been proposed by the spiritists, and which as yet have always implied 
something in the way of contestable hypotheses. For example, F. W. 
H. Myers professed that trance was a means of coming into communi- 
cation with an invisible world. He distinguished three principal phases: 

(1) “the abeyance of the supraliminal self and the dominance 
of the subliminal self,” which may lead to secondary personalities: 

(2) “ where the incarnate spirit, whether or not maintaining 
control of the whole body, makes excursions into or holds telepathic 
intercourse with the spiritual world ;” 

(3) “ the trance of possession by another, a discarnate spirit.” 


Myers added, further, that one cannot ‘ 


‘always distinguish between 
these three main types of trance, which themselves admit of different 
degrees and varieties.” 


We must guard against defining trance in terms of its apparent 


psychic or metapsychic content. Such procedure would bring us very 


promptly to the point where we should have to inquire whether there be 
a special trance for telepathy and another for telekinesis, whether there 
be one type for true and another for fictitious possession ; and where we 
should have accordingly a multitude of useless and unverifiable sub 
divisions. So we define trance by its form: that is, we consider it as 4 
particular physico-psychological state in which the subject places him- 
self or is placed for the purpose of producing metapsychical phenom- 
ena, We say that it is a particular state, because the subject is not 
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during its duration in his normal state of waking consciousness. 
Usually he is asleep. Sometimes he seems awake, but presents obvious 
sensorial disturbances. The lightest trance resembles mere distraction, 
the more usual variety is like sleep, and the more complex types present 
the appearance of an epileptic attack. But, as we shall show, all these 
dramatic elements are secondary. If we would recognize the most gen- 
eral characteristic of trance, we shall find this in an isolation from the 
external world—what Pierre Janet calls a “ narrowing of the field of 
consciousness,” favorable to division of personality. 


It is exactly the 
same thing as somnambulism. 


It is impossible to find any difference 
between trance and the “nervous sleep” of the old magnetizers; or, 
consequently, between trance and hypnosis. 

This generalization was made by the psychologist a long time since. 
“The phenomena observed by the spirits,” wrote Pierre Janet, in 
1889, at a time when metapsychics did not exist as an independent 
science, “‘ are exactly identical with those of natural or artificial som- 
nambulism.” These phenomena almost always appear in nervous or 
hysterical subjects ; they are accompanied by the same crises, the same 
changes of personality, the same amnesia after reawakening; and if 
there are any parallel manifestations to be observed, these will be the 
same metapsychical phenomena of clairvoyance, movements without 
contact, ete. <A difference has been pointed out which seems consider- 
able but which is really only apparent: in hypnosis suggestibility is in- 
creased, in trance it is often diminished. But contrary to the belief of 
Bernheim and his colleagues of the Nancy School, suggestibility is not 
the essential characteristic of hypnosis. The old magnetizers often 
noted in their subjects a resistance to suggestion; and Pierre Janet, 
with his rich personal experience, declares that there are hypnotic 
states without suggestibility, in which the subject retains his own 
normal will. In thus sharply drawing the line between suggestibility 
and hypnosis, we avoid this argument which is sometimes put forward 
by certain spiritists in order to escape the identification of trance with 
hypnosis. We recall that Myers himself accepted this identity when 
he defined hypnotism as a “ sleep resulting from a successful appeal to 
the subliminal self,” so that for him the hypnotic trance is in fact the 
first degree of metapsychic trance. 

The absolute identity of trance with hypnosis now comes to our aid 
in proving how illusory it is to hope to establish a causal relation be- 
tween the supposed constant personifications of trance and the nature 
or origin of the metapsychic phenomena produced therein. I feel that 
I should come down hard on this error because it has been committed 
by one of my regretted colleagues, Professor Sydney Alriitz, of Upsala, 
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unfortunately carried away in such untimely fashion. In his communi- 
cation to the Warsaw International Congress, “The Psychology and 
Physiology of the So-Called Mediumistic Trance,”* as well as in an 
article contributed to the S. P. R.,” he claims “ that it is possible to get 
a clearer understanding of the nature of the mediumistic trance and its 
phenomena if we study the different stages of the trance and its 
characteristics in the light of hypnotic phenomena.” He takes as his 
example Mrs. Piper’s trance, so painstakingly described in Mrs. 
Sidgwick’s classical study,*® and in which as we know she reaches this 
conclusion: “It is probably a state of self-induced hypnosis in which 
her hypnotic self personates different characters either consciously and 
deliberately, or unconsciously and believing herself to be the person she 
represents, and sometimes probably in a state of consciousness inter- 
mediate between the two.” 

What are, then, the different stages of Mrs. Piper’s trance? Let 
us remark first that in the earliest epoch, that of the Phinuit and Pel- 
ham incarnations, the trance was a true physiological crisis with con- 
vulsions such as are met in hysterical somnambulism. During a second 
period, notably from 1907 on, the process was much more peaceful. 
Mrs. Piper would seat herself at a table in front of a pile of cushions, 
and strive to go to sleep. Her head would fall forward upon the cush- 
ions, and she would sleep deeply for some minutes. Then her right hand 
would take the pencil which was offered her, and the true mediumistic 
trance would begin. While she was writing, the rest of her body was 
inert. The sense of hearing was not affected. ‘“ When the writing 
‘ame to an end, the right hand became relaxed, the pencil dropped and 
Mrs. Piper had again, as in going into trance, the appearance of being 
in a profound sleep. After some minutes she began to raise her head 
and body into an upright sitting posture, and sometimes with effort. 
The eyes gradually opened but did not see the actual surroundings. 
From pointing, and smiles and other gestures, and even words spoken 
later on, they saw scenes of great brilliancy and beauty. She usually 
began to speak but with difficulty. The speech was sometimes addressed 
to the personages of her visions, rarely to the sitter, of whose existence 
she was quite unaware. Consciousness of the surroundings seemed to 
come by steps, and arrived to its fullness after her head had “ snapped,” 
as if some division had taken place in her brain. At the end of the 


awakening-stage, another phenomenon was remarkable: the first vision 


of the surroundings was blurred, everything looked dark and horrid. 





és ; . on 
1 L’état actuel des recherches psychiques, Compte-rendu of the Congress, page lo/. 


® Proc. S. P. R., 91, Vol. XXXIV, July, 1924. 
® Proc. S. P..R., 71, Vol. XXVIII, 1915. 
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Besides, the sitter looked to her very small as if she were looking at him 
through the wrong end of an opera-glass. Another phenomenon before 
the return of normal consciousness was echolalia or a repetition or 
mimicry of words uttered by the sitter.” 

Such are the major characteristics of Mrs. Piper’s trance. It is 
made up of three states which succeed one another, first in direct and 
then in reverse order: Intermediate stage, deep sleep, and trance proper. 
In making this distinction, Alriitz relies upon a remark of Mrs. Sidg- 
wick’s, according to which the words uttered in the process of going 
into trance “ showed that this resembled the waking process.” From 
this he deduces that the symmetry is perfect and that the intermediate 
state is a well-defined condition which he names the “ automatic stage.” 
He identifies this with Charcot’s cataleptic state, which is found in 
hysterics after a syncope, when the subject commences to come to him- 
self. If while he is in this state one commands him to raise his arm, he 
at first appears not to have heard; then he merely repeats the words 
(echolalia) ; and then finally he executes the order. According to 
Janet, the subject here passes through increasing degrees of conscious- 
ness, corresponding to the most elementary forms of thought. During 
the first short interval he hears but does not understand; he is next 
able merely to repeat the words, like a parrot, in a state of impersonal 
consciousness. 

The dominant idea of Alriitz is to recognize in Mrs. Piper’s trance 
Charcot’s three stages: somnambulism, catalepsy, lethargy—first in 
direct and then in inverse order: lethargy, catalepsy, somnambulism. 
To do this he makes hypotheses which at best are risky, as we shall duly 
show. He starts by placing somnambulism at the outset, by virtue of 
applying this term to a light hypnotic phase which he would have it 
that Mrs. Piper traverses when she wishes to go into trance. As none 
of the ordinary phenomena of somnambulism are produced at this 
moment, one wonders how the proof can be supplied that the state really 
exists. ‘The true somnambulistic phase is rather that of trance proper. 
Now for Alriitz the trance proper constitutes together with the deep 
sleep a single lethargic phase, “ with partial restoration.” A moment 
ago, in other words, for the sake of his argument, he divided a phase of 
homogeneous appearance, the intermediate state, into two separate 
phases ; now he amalgamates into a single phase two stages as dissimilar 
as the deep sleep and the trance proper. This is really a too ready 
enslavement of the facts to the spirit hypothesis ! 

It is not at all for love of Charcot and his three states that Alriitz 
commits this impropriety; it is done wholly through his own faith in 
his own ideas. He is a hypnotist who believes in the reality of the 
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magnetic passes, and who sees the depth of hypnotic sleep as propor- 
tional to the quantity of the “ fluid” absorbed. He therefore imagines 
that one passes from light to deep hypnosis by progressive inhibition of 
the nerve centers, passing through this intermediate stage in which 
automatism seems predominant. Ready to accept Charcot’s very 
elastic definitions of his three states, he has no less thought than that 
their succession represents an absolutely certain reality. ‘“ The im- 
portant point is whether, when hypnotizing persons of a certain nervous 
type deeper and deeper, an inhibition of the mental and nervous func- 
tions, the brain and nerve centers respectively, as well as a correspond- 
ing secondary enhancement of other functions and centers, takes place 
in a certain general order, independent of suggestions and auto- 
suggestions ; and whether these progressive alternations in the excitabil- 
ity of the different parts and levels of the nervous system are in the 
main best accounted for by assuming the existence of three different 
states.” 

Having shown the error of this last concept of the hypnotic states, 
we come next to the conclusions which Alriitz draws from them con- 
cerning the origin of Mrs. Piper’s communications. He remarks that 
the trance proper being a lethargic state in which the mental activity 
of the subject is destroyed, the subject at this time must be alike in- 
capable of receiving suggestions and of originating auto-suggestions 
with regard to the personalities which she has incarnated through her 
automatic writing. Hence the controls cannot be due to suggestion. 
No more can they be multiple personalities of the subject ; their mobil- 
ity is too great, their emergence and disappearance too facile. On this 
latter point we have Mrs. Sidgwick’s opinion, too. She admits that 
there occur at times “ divisions of personality of various degrees of 
completeness and complication during the trance ;” but the hypothesis 
of “a relatively permanent separation of as many centers of conscious- 
> she regards as quite as unlikely as that of 
possession by spirits from without. We know that the spirit control 
is manifestly a personification, due to suggestion or auto-suggestion. 
Now it is this conclusion, drawn from psychological analysis of. the 
trance, that Alriitz contests on behalf of a pretended physio- 
pathological analysis whose inaccuracy I feel that this article stresses. 
There is no reason for calling the trance state proper, lethargy. Leth- 
argy, according to Charcot, is characterized by closing of the eyes, by 
profound sleep, by total inertness of the members, which fall heavily if 
they are raised, and finally by a neuro-muscular hyperexcitability. W« 


ness as there are controls’ 


can admit that the state of deep sleep which precedes the trance proper 
is lethargic in appearance ; but how can we give the name “ lethargy” 
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to a state in which the subject’s hand writes, makes gestures, exercises 
the most delicate power of contact with the finger-ends ; where the eyes 
are not even closed to exterior impressions? Could one not say with 
more plausibility that we have here a state of somnambulism, if this 
distinction of the three states were not artificial and long since 
abandoned in psychiatry? 

Let us now recall that Charcot’s successors have thoroughly estab- 
lished the variability of deep hypnosis in the new subjects whom he 
studied. They find, along with these three states, an increasing number 
of intermediate stages which can be made permanent by appropriate 
manipulation. Pierre Janet discovered nine of these, through which he 
was able to bring the subject in inverse order by pressing the thumb 
or breathing upon the eyes. Others can easily be created, and it is 
on this ground that he remarked humorously to Ochorowicz: ‘“ Make 
me an arbitrary sketch, combining by lot the most opposed character- 
istics, leading to any fantastic result you please—somnambulo- 
lethargo-cataleptico-tetanic, if you will 





and I will produce it for you 
within three days!” And he proved that the external indications which 
so misled Charcot represent nothing more than an old education, a 
veritable training by verbal or at times mental suggestion, quite un- 
known to the hypnotizer. The order of the phases, which Alriitz re- 
garded as non-arbitrary, was stamped as inconstant by Charcot him- 
self: “* These states may in the course of the same observation 
with the same subject occur successively in this or in that order, at the 
pleasure of the observer, by merely putting certain procedures into 
effect.” 4 

We must therefore abandon all of Salpétriére’s divisions of major 
hypnosis and without dropping our belief in the reality of hypnotism 
and its distinction from suggestion, we must see in trance a more or 
less profound sleep, analogous to somnambulism; that is, characterized 
by amnesia on awakening, and by an alternating memory. When the 
sleep is not sufficiently deep we get the “ intermediate ” state; when it 
is too deep, we get nothing at all. It is possible that these conditions 
correspond to particular states of the brain or of the nervous system; 
but of that we know nothing at all, and on grounds so exceedingly 
fragile as this we can by no means decide whether the controls are 
personifications by the subject, or bona-fide spirits from without. 
Psychological analysis of the trance is a much more certain method for 
reaching this decision. 


“If we examine,” concluded Alriitz in his English paper, “ also 


etme 


Charcot: Essai d’une distinction nosographique des divers états nerveux compris 
sous le nom d’hypnotisme ; 1882. 
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these personalities [the trance personalities] not only from a psycho- 
logical but also from a neurological point of view, we shall be able to 
distinguish better between the medium’s ‘ own’ states and the foreign 
ones, and consequently be in a more favorable position to judge of the 
origin and the nature of the latter.” We have surely demonstrated 
that this “ neurological point of view ” is a total illusion. Hypnotism, 
like trance, is a mental phenomenon; and the organic phenomena that 
accompany it are essentially variable and accessory. 

Despite its exaggerations, the Nancy School has done science a 
great service: it has shown us that in all these phenomena the influence 
of suggestion or of auto-suggestion is preponderant. The subjects 
studied by Charcot were ordinarily hysterics who had been more or 
less dealt with previously by magnetizers, and who had consequently 
acquired facility in being hypnotized. With new subjects, it was 
easy to create the habit of producing other phenomena. Metapsy- 
chically speaking, the results were identical with new and with old 
subjects. ‘They imitated one another, or followed docilely the verbal 
or mental suggestions of the operator who had put them to sleep. The 
traditions of animal magnetism imposed upon these subjects a vio- 
lent trance, resembling a hystero-epileptic crisis; and we find this tradi- 
tion preserved into our own days, in our own civilized communities as 
well as among savage tribes. Fortunately, experience has taught us 
that there are other forms of trance, and that supernormal cognition 
and metapsychic action do not need to arise out of convulsions or even 
out of sleep. There is calm trance, possessing the aspect merely of 
meditation. For the sake of continuity, we assume that hypnosis is 
always present; and we speak of rudimentary hypnoid states which 
resemble the waking state so closely that they may be mistaken for it. 
All that is really necessary is a momentary disinterest in the external 
world, in order, as Myers puts it, to make appeal to the subconscious. 
The procedure differs with the individual; it gets ornamented and 
complicated by useless details, but details which the subject comes to 
believe are indispensable to the exercise of his supernormal faculty. 

The study of hysteria and somnambulism has shown that division 
of personality is a necessary consequence of the psychological dis- 
aggregation which characterizes these types of neurosis. Such division 
is the natural condition of prosopopesis, of the suggestive or auto- 
suggestive creation of trance personalities. But the analysis which we 
have just made shows again that this tendency toward impersonation is 
independent of metapsychic power properly so-called. The super- 
normal faculties of the mind work ordinarily in a state of dissociation 
of personality; but they may be lacking when this state is realized, and 
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equally they may function without any alteration of the subject’s ego. 

While hysterical and hypnotic subjects have been studied in detail 
by physicians who were at the same time psychologists, we lack analo- 
gous information about the more prominent metapsychic subjects— 
that is to say, about the prominent mediums. The prestige which they 
hold among their followers and the high ideas which they usually hold 
about their “ mission ” have prevented the precise determinations which 
would have been so valuable to our science. In the beautiful case of 
Héléne Smith, Flournoy has undertaken this task, and his observations 
confirm what we have just said about the essentially variable character 
of trance. Like Mrs. Piper, Héléne objected strongly to hypnotization 
—doubtless because of a strong sense of pride and personal dignity; 
but she was amply suggestible through the instrumentality of her own 
trance personalities. She therefore would put herself in a somnambu- 
listic condition, with the idea that the phenomena would then occur. 
In this state she seldom attained a perfect isolation or an actual leth- 
argy. Ordinarily she remained in most particular communication with 
one of the assistants, who thus found himself playing the role of hypno- 
tizer and made any suggestions which might be desired. Before trance 
proper, she presented the phenomena of systematic anesthesia, of allo- 
chiria,® of contraction, of paralysis, etc. She even had convulsions, and 
had to be put into quiet somnambulism by means of passes. The 
awakening was not continuous, but came through a series of oscillations 
or alternations of catalepsy and lethargy. In the first of these states, 
Flournoy never observed any echolalia or any accommodation of the 
facial expression to the communicated attitudes of mind. ‘On the 
whole,” he tells us, “ I am not able to say where to place the dividing 
line, in'these cataleptoid phenomena of Héléne’s, between true catalepsy 
and its somnambulic imitation through suggestion.” The subject would 
likewise execute post-hypnotic suggestions given during the trance. 
We see that with Héléne Smith, trance involved a very particular be- 
havior; and that it presented none of the well-defined “ hypnotic levels,” 
with their particular characterizing states of suggestibility. 

It is a consummation devoutly to be wished for that all who study 
metapsychic subjects would leave us detailed observations on these 
points. If the reader is in any sense surprised that I have not made 
them myself, with the metagnomist of whom I have spoken in the first 
article of the present series, the reason for this is extremely simple: 
Pascal Forthuny displays no trance whatever. In the manifestations 


—_—. 


*That is, a sensory confusion between the right and left sides of the organism, so 


that a touch on one arm, leg, cheek, etc., is or may be located by the subject on the 
corresponding member of the other side—J. M. B. 
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of automatic writing which he gave during the first stages of his work 
and in which appeared foreign personalities of spiritoid type, quite as 
much as in his current séances for metagnomic divination, he maintains 
his normal appearance in every detail, and seems only to reflect. But 
his concentration is not at all deep and he is easily disturbed by con- 
versation. His clairvoyance proceeds under the control of his superior 
faculties, and affords a rare example of close collaboration between the 
subliminal and the supraliminal. It is likewise a reductio ad absurdum 
of the thesis according to which the “neurological point of view’ 
enables us to illuminate the source of the metapsychic inspiration. 


MR. DINGWALL REPORTS ON MARGERY 


BY J. MALCOLM BIRD 


Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


Last month, in my article on the current developments of the Mar- 
gery mediumship, I referred to the imminent publication of Mr. Ding- 
wall’s account of his sittings of early 1925. This document’ is now 
before me, and its character and importance are obviously such as to 
demand extensive review. Inasmuch as a considerable proportion of 
the Journal readers will not see it, it seems equally desirable to review 
it by abstract to a large degree. 

Dingwall tells us of his first contact with the case, in London in 
1923, and of the desire to see more of it that finally brought him to 
Boston. He reminds us that the mediumship is “ the most remarkable 
hitherto recorded,” and his every line stresses his judgment of the im- 
portance of the case and its issues. This estimate of Margery’s im- 
portance is quite aside from any question of her validity. If we take 
the mediumship to be valid, its paramount place in the history is ob- 
vious. If we take it to be largely or wholly fraudulent, the precedent 
which it would afford gives it the same rank. Dingwall frankly con- 
cedes the seeming incredibility that one would mect such a monumental 
hoax from such a quarter as Dr. and Mrs. Crandon. But (I sup- 
plement his printed word with extracts from his conversation) if we 
find the phenomena invalid on physical grounds, psychological con- 
siderations go overboard; and we have then a precedent making it 
impossible to maintain the good faith or innocence of any medium, 
however amateur or however detached from apparent motive; or that of 





1 Proceedings S. P. R., Part 98, Vol. XXXVI; June, 1926. 
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any sitter; or indeed that of any investigator. All distinctions between 
good and bad mediumistic atmospheres would break down. If this case 
should turn out to be one of fraud, Mr. Dingwall would feel it certainly 
necessary to discard all previous cases which appear possibly genuine; 
and probably impossible to maintain the validity of any future case. 
Finally, if it should be generally accepted as valid, he feels that the 
position of the independent voice in it would make it of unique impor- 
tance” in connection with the spirit hypothesis. With this large em- 
phasis on the question of validity, the reader might infer that the 
author was to give us his opinion here; but in fact this is the one thing 
which he scrupulously avoids. His text adheres severely to the thesis 
that he has failed to arrive at a rigorous proof of validity or of fraud, 
and that short of such proof he will not make a public statement of 
judgment. This, of course, means that every reader will seek between 
the lines for “ the author’s real opinion.” Of those who have done so, 
Dingwall himself tells us that no two have reached the same conclusion. 
One of them in this very volume flings the clever quip that the investi- 
gator has found himself led by circumstances “ to box the compass of 
most opinions and to end with none.” Dr. Crandon pictures him as 
balancing in exquisite equilibrium on the fence until he sees which way 
the psychic cat is going to jump. 

The difficulties of investigating the case, Dingwall pleads, are very 
great. “They can only be appreciated in full by those who have had 
practical experience of them. I did not succeed in achieving my -pri- 
mary purpose, of coming to a definite conclusion as to the genuineness 
or otherwise of the phenomena. During the course of the sittings the 
evidence seemed to me at one time for, and at another time against their 
supernormal nature, but never to incline decisively either way.* It was 
always necessary to hold both hypotheses in view and to modify the 
procedure from time to time as one or other hypothesis appeared the 
more probable.” 

Many workers, in a case like this, try to keep a virgin mind toward 
the interpretation of the facts until such time as the facts themselves 
forcefully suggest a particular interpretation. It is Dingwall’s habit, 
however, to adopt arbitrarily as a working hypothesis the theory of 
validity (Hypothesis One) or that of fraud (Hypothesis Two). This 
is permissible, and it is a matter of indifference which hypothesis is 
initially chosen ; for at all stages, the working hypothesis must be more 
than fifty per cent successful in lining up with the facts, or it gets 
abandoned in favor of its alternative. In the present case, he chose to 

*See this Journal, Dec., 1925, p. 650. 

* My italics—J. M. B. 
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start with working Hypothesis One. For a couple of weeks the evi- 
dence seemed to support this hypothesis quite overwhelmingly. It was 
in this stage that he wrote his celebrated letter to Schrenck-Notzing* 
which was subsequently to appear in the light of an indiscretion and to 
embarrass him mightily. He admits: “ My own provisional impression 
[which of course is going well beyond the colorless ‘ working hypothe- 
sis’| . . . was that the phenomena were authentic, and I had partly 
given my opinion to that effect.” But his séances in mid-January 
reached what seemed to him a climax, after which he saw them starting 
downhill. So he had to withdraw his provisional opinion, and he tells 
us: “ This sitting is very important. It provided unique opportunities 
for observation; it might also have been expected to provide indispu- 
table proof of the reality [of the séance action, and that this] could 
not conceivably have been engineered by normal means. It did none of 
these things. Although all that occurred could have been interpreted 
in two ways, yet I was forced to admit to myself that the evidence in, 
favor of the second hypothesis was stronger than that for the first.” 


Dingwall pretends to have no evidence that the phenomena were done 
by normal means. The evidence to which he alludes has to do solely 


with theory or experiment revolving about normal means by which they 


might have been done. In such theorizing he permits himself the widest 
latitude, and he displays the same bizarre originality and ingenuity 
which he has shown with other cases in the past. He displays, also, I 
think it is fair to say, the same disregard for common sense, the same 
indifference to whether it would really be possible to duplicate the phe- 
nomena in line with his suggestions. Part of this attitude is perhaps 
intentional; if he can suggest any way of trying to produce the given 
results, he probably feels that the burden of proof is heavily with the 
defence to show that they were not done either in this way or in some 
other, more or less analogous, way. “ Probably, if the phenomena were 
due to trickery, the actual methods used were simpler than those sug- 
gested. At any rate, they show, I think, that there is some normal ex- 
planation, should the phenomena prove to have been simulated.” 

Most readers, I think, will take away from Dingwall’s text a keen 
uncertainty whether what he saw really can be duplicated in ways 
similar to those he suggests for duplication. In literally dozens of 
places throughout his report one finds some such statement as “ was 
very curious, and is difficult to account for on normal grounds.” | 
must confess I do not know what this means.’ Does he find it difficult to 
satisfy himself that his suggestion for paralleling the phenomena would 





‘This Journal, April, 1925, p. 226. 
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work; or difficult to find a suggestion that looks as though it might by 
any possibility work; or is it that the procedure he has in mind would 
present operating difficulties which would have to be overcome through 
skillful work by the medium and her aides? It seems to me that every 
time the author uses this expression, he is apologizing to himself and his 
readers and his victim for his failure to pronounce the mediumship 
valid. If a given suggestion will work, there it is; if it won’t, there it 
isn’t. If Dingwall is going to attack the problem along the lines of the 
attempted duplication of the phenomena, there is no “ perhaps,” no 
middle ground, no place at all for this idea of difficulty—unless he 
means that he is having difficulties with his own state of mind! The 
present situation is that Dingwall has not, himself, and does not give 
his reader any clear idea of how a considerable fraction of Margery’s 
phenomena might be imitated ; but because he is afraid that a means of 
imitation exists, he insists upon the Scotch verdict. 

Of couse a reasonable number of defaults of this character must 
be tolerated. Given fraudulent phenomena cleverly conceived and well 
executed, the most expert conjurer in the world would hardly have con- 
fidence in his ability to reproduce them all, or tell how all were or even 
might be done. So if we have sound theories as to how a heavy majority 
of the medium’s phenomena might be attained under parallel conditions, 
we are justified in invoking the element of human fallibility, and in 
withholding any endorsement until the balance is altered by new mani- 
festations or changed conditions. But in his discussion of how he would 
attempt the reproduction of Margery’s manifestations (by his own con- 
fession, this is what he gives us) Dingwall suffers so many defaults that 
we may fairly turn this argument squarely about: 

No matter how genuine and how brilliant the manifestations, we 
must expect that conjuring ingenuity can give a good imitation of a 
good proportion of them. We must decide what this fair proportion is, 
and the critic must then score heavily beyond the figure so named before 
we may concede that his work in pursuit of Hypothesis Two is bearing 
fruit. Dingwall’s admitted failures to score, plus the cases where he 
casts grave doubts upon the feasibility of his own suggestion, plus the 
points at which he does not do this but the reader will, plus his numer- 
ous outright failures to attempt an explanation (to which of course he 
does not direct the reader’s attention), are frequent, and involve im- 
portant elements of the séance complex. It seems to me their frequency 
and importance are such as to put the burden of proof entirely upon 
Dingwall’s shoulders, so that a refusal to give at least a tentative in- 


dorsement of the mediumship can be supported only by definite adverse 
evidence. 
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But he tells us that there is “ little, if any,” such evidence; and he 
certainly cites none growing out of his own séances. The nearest thing 
thereto and, indeed, the crux of the situation as it unfolded from Jan- 
uary 19th on, was that Dingwall, in pursuit of his program of constant 
advancement toward a goal, began to want to do things that he wasn’t 
allowed to do. Now he was balked explicitly, now implicitly ; now by 
Walter, now by Dr. Crandon, now by what one must strongly suspect 
to be the very nature of things. So, while he is very careful not to 
promote this view of the phenomena to any better position than that of 
the working hypothesis of the moment, he sticks on the fact that every 
time he came to what he regarded as a crucial test, the success or even 
the prosecution of this was prevented. Whether this be Margery’s 
fault, or Dingwall’s, or that of the universal plan, no two readers are 
likely to agree with complete coincidence of opinion. But a fair sum- 
mary of his attitude would be that the number of her phenomena for 
the duplicating of which he has a rational suggestion, plus the number 
of more or less crucial tests which were defeated, make it impossible for 
him to regard the phenomena as other than suspect. The extreme 
scruples with which he refrains from going beyond this and presenting 
them as more or less certainly fraudulent must be honored. I think he 
is the one critic who has not been thoroughly satisfied of Margery’s 
genuineness, and who has at the same time sufficiently retained his sense 
of proportion to appreciate that he has utterly nothing on which to 
hang any direct allegation of fraud. To him the case is not proved. 
He says so, and says nothing more. 

In one way, the inadequate and inconclusive character of his find- 
ings is a happy circumstance—everybody is satisfied. Margery and 
her friends are quite satisfied that after six weeks of greater mastery in 
her séance room than any other sitter aside from Dr, Crandon has ever 
enjoyed, Dingwall is wholly without evidence of fraud; they regard this 
as a virtual confession of validity. Margery’s enemies—and make no 
mistake about it, there are numerous self-constituted critics of the 
mediumship whose motives and whose conduct leave no more respectable 
description than in terms of specific enmity—her enemies are congratu- 
lating themselves that Dingwall, whose authority would have carried 
far, has not felt any compulsion toward the categorical affirmative. 
But all disinterested observers must regret that another attempt to 
deal positively with the case has miscarried. For this miscarriage, I 
hold Dingwall himself primarily responsible. 

He came to Boston at a time when the mediumship was wholly 
telekinetic, save in so far as lights and contacts give suggestion of the 
presence of teleplasm. Presumably with the thought of getting away 
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from practiced ground in the event that the mediumship were a fraudu- 
lent one, he made it very plain that he sought to provoke the occurrence 
of phenomena of some sort never before got through Margery. His 
choice of the teleplasmic manifestations as the vehicle for such depart- 
ure I regard as a most unwise one. 

Dingwall was treading on the heels of the Scientific American Com- 
mittee, to the extent that he was not asked to explain in detail the 
physics of genuine phenomena. He was asked for, and he sought, only 
a clean-cut verdict of validity or of fraud. He selected the least likely 
means of arriving at such verdict. 

When we put on the séance table an object like the bell-box or the 
scales, we know in advance exactly what this object is. When it rings 
or levitates, we are confronted only by the problem of demonstrating 
its state to be what we had supposed it to be. There are no mysterious 
unknown factors at all; for if we can prove that its state was as in- 
tended and as represented, the immediate and simple problem of per- 
sonal control at the moment is all that stands between us and a definite 
verdict. Even if we go beyond the mere validation of a valid episode 
and seek to discuss the psychic machinery, the prima facie terms of the 
problem are simple. We know exactly what has happened, in terms of 
sense impression, in terms of physical behavior, in terms of foot-pounds 
or degrees or inches. All we need look for is the dynamic agency leading 
to such result. 

In the presence of a manifestation which, to borrow a style of ex- 
pression from Dingwall, consists of the alleged production of alleged 
teleplasm from the allegedly entranced alleged medium, everything is 
enormously complicated. Before we can reduce our problem to one of 
behavior or of units, we face the riddle “ What is it?” There is a. 
dominant factor of mystery which we can never overcome. Even could 
we overcome it, we should find that every difficulty marking the ordinary 
dynamic manifestations of telekinesis is present in exaggerated form in 
dealing with this static problem. The complications and the inherent 
uncertainty added by this mere fact that we do not know what this* 
object is with which we deal, must be evident. But we can be more 
specific than this in our criticisms. 

No prior examination can be attempted of this substance, for if it 
is genuine it is not “ there ” initially. Any allegation which can be ad- 
vanced on behalf of the possibility of concealed apparatus in a tele- 
kinetic séance is equally applicable to account for the presence of the 
teleplasm; but in the telekinetic séance, the apparatus has still to be 
used for the production of a pretty definite action by a definite object, 
whereas in the teleplasmic séance its mere appearance on the premises 
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is the phenomenon which we must evaluate. Theories of fraud which 
may be advanced as to what it is or how it got in the room are not, as 
might be hoped, simpler or easier to meet than parallel theories to cover 
the ringing of the bell or the oscillation of the scales. If genuine, the 
teleplasm has the most fundamental anatomical nexus with Margery 
herself, and we may expect that examination or handling of it will be 
severely restricted—far more severely than of the ringing bell or the 
swinging scales. In a word, Dingwall deliberately turns toward mani- 
festations that present the maximum difficulties; then he proceeds to 
make the utmost of these difficulties. 

One could have predicted failure for him from the start. The only 
possibility of escape is equally clear. If we cannot handle the teleplasm 
as we should like to, we at least have assurance that, if genuine, it is 


anatomical in nature; that is, that in some sense and to some degree it 


is alive. It then seems rational to demand that it display some element 
of self-mobility ; though we know plenty of living substances which do 
not move, and which grow too slowly for observation in a short time, 
so that we are entitled to no sweeping conclusions if this test fails. 
This hope that the substance would move or grow in red light, before 
his eyes, and in such a way as to defeat the claim of its having been, 
dragged by means of the cord joining it to the medium’s organism, is 
the thing to which Dingwall is very rapidly reduced in his search for 
crucial tests. 

I must here insert several quotations, to make clear the demand that 
the phenomena have to meet. Speaking of successive phases of the tele- 
plasmic member, as seen in successive red-light intervals or in successive 
silhouettings against a luminous background, he says: “ We have no 
right to assume that all these appearances were the same object ;” and 
again: “ The temptation of supposing that these objects were all one 
and that the change of shape was due to some process of growth must 
be steadily resisted.” This warning, of course, corresponds to a per- 
fectly definite fraudulent procedure, against which it is true we must be 
on guard. We must, however, set some limit to the quantity of different 
pseudo-teleplasmic objects which a single false medium and her single 
accomplice could successfully introduce into the room on one night after 
both of them had been searched, even though we follow Dingwall in his 
reservations against the adequacy of such search.” We must also in- 


. 





° He says he executed the search, under the conditions granted him, merely to 
keep the idea alive in the hope that ultimately he might have a proper search. 1 his 
is a natural and proper course, and one which I have myself followed in other cases 
when restricted to inadequate search of the medium’s person. The investigator can- 
not be reproached because he submits to procedure which he regards as unsatls- 
factory, provided he makes it plain that he knows what he is doing. —J. M. B. 
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quire whether the facts justify such a harsh statement as this: “ The 
fatal flaw . . . lies in the choice of the light and dark intervals by the 
Control. These are always selected exactly when the observer does not 
want them.” ' 

Plainly, the affirmative proposition carries an enormous burden of 
proof. Whether any examination of the medium’s person would give 
satisfaction, I gravely question, though in the present instance this is 
hardly a dominant factor, since Dr. Crandon grants that no examina- 
tion was permitted which would bar the anatomical secretion of a rea- 
sonable amount of apparatus. But that is not the major consideration 
in any event. The fact seems to be that unless we get from the tele- 
plasm, in red light, a velocity and a range of movement or of growth 
which would be very doubtful on a priori grounds, all attempt at proof 
of validity is defeated before we start. Under such circumstances, the 
failure to isolate anything whatever that points directly toward fraud 
is the most nearly positive finding which could have been anticipated ; 
and this we have, by Dingwall’s own emphatic confession. 

He lists by date and number 29 sittings, giving us a more or less 
detailed statement of what happened at each. 
“ private,” 


Sixteen of them were 
informal séances of Margery’s routine character, dignified 
by Dingwall’s presence. The other thirteen were “ official,” with the 
attendance restricted to Dingwall, Drs. Crandon, Worcester, McDou- 
gall and Richardson, and Mrs. Richardson; and with the arrange- 
ments in all other details superficially under Dingwall’s control. I say 
“ superficially ” here, because Dingwall was not satisfied with the de- 
gree or the kind of his control; he felt that at all critical junctures 
Walter’s will, or even the Doctor’s, was enforced at the expense of his. 
Dr. Crandon would deny this in part, and for the rest would point out 
that Walter must in the end be the judge of what he shall attempt and 
how he shall attempt it. Commenting upon this angle, Dingwall re- 
marks: “ This is reasonable enough if the phenomena are in fact gen- 
uine; but if they are fraudulent the device constitutes a convenient 
method of escape.” 

The fairness of thus giving considerable evidential standing, in 
support of Hypothesis Two, to a set of circumstances which would so 
obviously characterize the genuine case as well as the fraudulent one, 
seems to me open to question. It is a thing of which Dingwall is re- 
peatedly guilty in the present document. Again and again he cites such 
an utterly neutral observation, and gives it weight in the negative sense. 
That a clever trickster is going to imitate every possible feature of a 
genuine case, and take every advantage which the genuine case gives 
her, is an axiom of psychic research. We need not parade it through 
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our discussion; our procedure and discussion should center about the 
identification of those details of the investigation which are more con- 
sistent with one hypothesis than with the other. If we do not find 
enough such critical details to make a document of imposing size, let us 
be content with one of more modest proportions ! 

Mr. Dingwall’s first sitting was private, the group including Mr. 
Joseph De Wyckoff, now a Trustee of this Society, Mrs. De Wyckoff, 
and myself. A good showing was got of the conventional telekinetic 
aspects of the mediumship, Dingwall himself manipulating the bell-box 
as it rang. He was most impressed by a touch on his shoulder, under 
strong control conditions. 

The second sitting was official. Dr. Crandon’s control of the psy- 
chie’s right hand was checked only by luminous bands on her wrists; 
her forehead and ankles were similarly marked. The phenomena con- 
sisted mainly of table movements, “ striking and difficult to account 
for normally.” 

At the third sitting (official), the psychic wore only robe and stock- 
ings ; and luminous markers were pinned to Dr. Crandon’s and to Ding- 
wall’s sleeves, in part for control and in part to enable the other sitters 
to mark better the geography of the séance. The phenomena were 


mainly telekinetic, being now for the first time accompanied by “ what 
may be called trance, assuming that this was not simulated ”—a rea- 
sonably safe description! Again the normal explanation is difficult or 
impossible. 


The fourth séance was private, in another residence than Margery’s. 
The control was as before. The phenomena comprised telekinesis of 
extreme brilliance with tambourine, ukulele, etc. With the tambourine, 
Dingwall had a tug-of-war against Walter, of a kind familiar to him 
through other cases but to a degree unique in his experience. And levi- 
tation occurred of this instrument in such relation to the clasped hands 
of Dingwall and Margery as to leave him bankrupt for a description of 
the episode in terms of Hypothesis Two. 

Extensive conversation was had with Walter about the teleplastic 
program of the immediate future. Dingwall seems to fear that he may 
have given coaching of value in the fraudulent production of the mani- 
festations he sought. This, of course, is a feature of his program from 
which he cannot escape and to which he must not appeal. He tells 
Walter what he wants, and he gets this; he cannot then bring reproach 
against the phenomena because they are modelled after his own recipe. 

The fifth sitting was again private, and again was marked by strik- 
ing telekinesis. Dingwall remains permanently unable to arrange this 
aspect of his experience in orderly fashion under the hypothesis of 
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fraud; the “ preponderance of evidence ” which forbids his dismissal of 
this theory has to do wholly with the teleplastics of the later sittings. 
And of course, the very fact that, so far as he can see, neither hypothe- 
sis is capable of being applied to all the facts of his record is precisely 
why he withholds a categorical adhesion to either. It is indeed a fa- 
miliar experience to find that no theory which we can enunciate will 
rationalize all the facts of observation; this situation crops up even in 
classical celestial mechanics! Dingwall shows courage in admitting 
that this is his situation, rather than in discarding enough of the 
recalcitrant facts to allow the application of a theory to those which 
are left. 

The sixth séance started an orderly development which for a time 
seemed to be moving to a point where Hypothesis One would be demon- 
strated. 'Telekinesis in all fundamental respects like that of previous 
sittings was had, with large visibility of the teleplastic working members 
in silhouette against the luminous articles of the séance paraphernalia. 
A theory of fraud to cover this would require the displacement of the 
luminous controls by sliding the cuffs up the arms, or removing the 
arms from the sleeves, by both Margery and her husband. (Of course 
the markers should have been attached to the bare wrists.) The tele- 
plastic members would even then not be these bare hands, since their 
contours were obviously not those of an actual human hand; they would 
rather be something which Dingwall defines only as “a substance,” 
brought into the séance room probably by the Doctor, and manipulated 
by the freed hands. This is the first of numerous demands which Hy- 
pothesis Two makes for the introduction of apparatus into the room, 
on a scale so heavy as to lead Dr. Crandon, ultimately, to the sarcastic 
suggestion of a rubber-soled accomplice with a noiseless tea-wagon. 

The seventh sitting brought a further advance, the teleplastic mem- 
bers being presented on their merits rather than as a mere tool for 
telekinesis, and being offered for view in red-light intervals of some 
seconds. The orderly progress continued through the eighth séance; 
“a substance apparently the same was felt upon the medium’s thigh, 
and its coldness struck me as being marked in comparison with the 
warm skin upon which it rested. The cord [joining the mass to the 
medium’s organism] was examined in greater detail, and the periods of 
red light were longer.” The temperature effect here is common to all 
Margery’s teleplasmic extrusions, and until an absolutely rock-ribbed 
explanation of it is offered, it surely defeats disastrously any attempt 
at Hypothesis Two. The substance is markedly colder than living 
tissue on its first appearance, and it remains so throughout its presence, 
Movement of the teleplasm was observed in red light during this 
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sitting; Dingwall’s discussion centers largely around two points. One 


of these is the possibility that what was seen could have been produced 
by pulling on the connecting cord. The second is the possibility that 
it could have been done by gusts of air driven through the cord from a 
rubber bulb concealed at the other end of the cord, between Margery’s 
legs or in some similar place. This particular apparatus becomes ulti- 
mately quite indispensable to Hypothesis Two, in connection with 
breathing and pulsing effects observed both in the teleplasmic mass 
and in the cord itself. 

Séance nine was in all fundamental respects parallel with the pre- 
ceding one, but went sufficiently further than its predecessor to bring 


‘ +] 


‘are more difficult to describe ” in 
terms of Hypothesis Two. Concerning one group of teleplasmic phe- 


the admission that its phenomena 


nomena, the specific admission is made, with regard to the only sug- 
gestion the author is able to put forth, that at the time he did not think 
this workable, and is still in extreme doubt on the point. But after this 
sitting, he proposed a new scheme for control, which required an addi- 
tional sitter; and he nominated Dr. W. F. Prince in this connection. 
Dr. Prince was actually persona non grata in the Lime Street house, 
and the Crandons refused to waive their objections to him. I do not 
propose to discuss the justification for their feeling about him; they 
have it, and it must be respected. Dingwall regards their reasons as 
inadequate, and therefore lists their refusal to waive them as a heavy 
item of evidence looking toward Hypothesis Two. This is irrational; 
Dr. Prince’s presence is no more necessary to stamp the manifestations 
as genuine than Dr. Crandon’s presence is sufficient to stamp them as 
certainly fraudulent. It seems never to have occurred to Dingwall to 
propose some other person for the new post in the séance room which 
he had in mind. 

The tenth séance was private, and given over to consultation between 
Dingwall and Walter. Following this, at the eleventh (official) séance, 
there appeared a new type of teleplasmic mass, which was stated by 
Walter to constitute an attempt at materialization of the apparatus 
with which he produces his independent voice. It was referred to in the 
séance room as the “ talking head,” and such designation may be used 
here. The effect may be described as a vague patch of luminosity, 
appearing on the table and giving off a sound as of breathing. At the 
twelfth sitting (official), photographs were to be made of this; but the 
lady who was searching Margery reported a slight hemorrhage of blood 
and pus from the ear, which led Dingwall to cancel the sitting. They 
went into the séance room, however, to experiment with the camera 
settings; and seated in the cabinet for this experiment, Margery re- 
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lapsed into trance against the will of all present. Dr. Crandon, of 
course, was highly pleased with this indication of Walter’s independence 
of will; he was confident of Walter’s good intent as always, and hence 
saw nothing to be alarmed at in the incident. Dingwall, visualizing it 
in terms of spontaneous invasion of the trance state under all sorts of 
embarrassing conditions, felt some alarm and pretended more than he 
felt. He could not scare the Doctor, however, who remained calmly 
confident that Walter would never intrude in a way that would dis- 
arrange the psychic’s normal life. Dingwall thought that the Doctor 
ought to share his own (simulated) alarm, and lists the failure to do so 
as a heavy bit of evidence contributing toward the second hypothesis. 
He came to the conclusion that the Doctor’s “ belief in the personality 
of Walter could not be what he professed it to be.” It seems to me that 
the evidence here is particularly clean-cut in behalf of the conclusion 
that his belief in this personality is exactly what he claims it to be; and 
I am at a loss for any other interpretation of Dingwall’s density than 
the obvious one that he is straining every resource in behalf of Hypothe- 
sis Two. That even with such straining he cannot make it go to the 
point where he may enunciate it as his belief or his conclusion, is 
striking enough. 

The thirteenth séance continued the work with the talking head, and 
provided changes in contour and brilliance of the luminous zone for 
which Dingwall has “ no adequate explanation, if the picture my mem- 
ory preserves of the incident is to be trusted.” The fourteenth was the 
first of numerous negative sittings which marked the latter half of 
Dingwall’s stay, and which would perhaps be best explained on the 
ground that the unaccustomed trance technique was more trying upon 
the psychic than had been anticipated. The fifteenth (official) séance 
marked the first actual use of the cameras which had been present for 
some days, flashlight photographs being taken of the talking head, 
which now had a truly teleplasmic aspect. It also marked the climax of 
Dingwall’s trend toward Hypothesis One, and the beginning of his re- 
gression toward Hypothesis Two, the particular point which offended 
his wishes here being the choice of the red-light intervals, as stated 
above. He also felt that the use of an alleged teleplasmic hand to mold 
and move the teleplasmic talking head constituted too extravagant a 
demand on his credulity. 

It becomes, about here, impossible to follow along as we have been 
following, without running into controversial aspects. Dr. Crandon 
insists that at the séances immediately following this, the actual pro- 
duction of the teleplasm, under a technique strongly paralleling the 
normal birth process, was adequately observed by the investigators. 
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Dingwall feels that it was not so observed as to preclude the possibility 
of fraud. Numerous photographs were taken at several sittings; all 
are reproduced in Dingwall’s report; none can be given here; and the 
discussion revolves largely about their detailed nature and appearance, 

A word must be given to the sixteenth séance, however, at which for 
the first time in an official sitting, Dr. Crandon gave up his place next 
the psychic. There was accordingly no question of the hand control at 
any point; and I must confess that I cannot see any fundamental 
variation between the action of this and other séances. Dingwall tries 
to show that there was such variation. The coldness of the teleplasmic 
mass is stressed; the unsatisfactory character of such motion or 
growth as it might be alleged to have shown is also stressed. A point 
on which he does not sufficiently comment is the great similarity of the 
cord to the rest of the mass. With the unimpeachable hand control of 
this séance, it would be interesting, too, to have an account of how, 
under Hypothesis Two, with the medium’s head lying on the table, the 
teleplasmic mass was placed on her ear, and so firmly anchored there 
that Dr. Worcester was permitted to press it strongly; and how, while 
there, it was able to change in shape and bulk. But no: Dingwall’s 
whole attention at this séance was absorbed by the unfavorable obser- 
vation that, to get the teleplasmic mass from the psychic’s lap to the 
table, her hand, under his control, went down to the mass, seized it, and 
threw it to the table. He ignores in his discussion all the favorable 
aspects, and concentrates his attention on this single instance where he 
had hoped for self-mobility of the plasm and had failed to get it. Sim- 


ilarly at a later séance, the observation is recorded without any com- 
ment that the psychic was weighed before and after sitting, and showed 
a loss of four pounds. 


The seventeenth séance was blank, save for some telekinetic e},isodes 
which could have been done by fraud under the control of the moment. 
The eighteenth was private, with no control to speak of, and was again 
negative. At the nineteenth (official), Dr. Crandon was again placed 
between two of the investigators, and nothing occurred save some alleged 
communication from Hyslop, which Dingwall found wholly unimpres- 
sive, but which seems to have meant something to Dr. Worcester, the 
recipient. Illness on Margery’s part forced a suspension for a week 
after this, and on resuming, the official séances were abandoned. The 
program was carried along through private séances, some of which gave 
telekinetic and some teleplastic action, and several of which were blanks. 
Once Dingwall was favored with the slowing of the victrola which was 
such a feature of the séances of 1924. Again a complete discussion 
would hang largely about the photographs, which cannot be given sat- 
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isfactorily here; so the reader who seeks the details must find them in 
the original. I think such an inquiring person will find that my ab- 
stracts and criticisms do no injustice to Mr. Dingwall. If this judg- 
ment is correct, his report is interesting as a faithful record of what 
occurred in his presence; and again, as betraying at every turn the 
very cogent reasons why he refrains from any direct endorsement of 
Hypothesis Two. It seems to me that the most adequate summary of 
his report which could be given is this: He tried to prove Hypothesis 
One, and failed, partly through his own fault, perhaps partly through 
that of others or because of the inherent nature of the phenomena. He 
therefore must leave Hypothesis Two open, and must make a sincere 
effort to accommodate it to his observations. He scrupulously refrains, 
save by rather wholesale omission to comment, from trying to accommo- 
date his observations to Hypothesis Two. But any reader with no 
predilections either way must certainly find as much in his text which 
outrages Hypothesis Two and vindicates Hypothesis One, as vice versa, 


DO SPIRITS SPEAK THROUGH MEDIUMS’ 
MOUTHS BECAUSE WE CALL THEM? 


BY TITUS BULL, M.D. 


In the June number of the Journal of the American Society for 
Psychical Research, there appears the report of an address by M. René 
Sudre which was delivered in the amphitheater of the College of France. 
Incorporated in this address I note this statement: “ The day we stop 
calling them [Spirits] they will stop speaking through the medium’s 
mouth; but this will in no wise prevent the mediums from showing us 
their striking powers of mind.” 

What is really meant by this statement? Does the author mean 
that the spirit is part of the process, and only reveals his presence be- 
cause we call him? Or does he mean that the spirit takes advantage of 
a situation, and through it reveals himself, but that he is in no way 
necessary to the manifestation? Does he further mean that the spirit 
is an excrescence, so to speak, to be lopped off to give freer expression 
to the medium? Will our refusal to call the spirit be, in effect, a mean's 
to prevent his interference, or manifestation? 


I think it is true that often there are manifestations where the 
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spirit is not revealed. There are grounds for thinking that this may 
be so in most types of psychic manifestation. But that the spirit plays 
no part in the process even when his presence is not manifested, is, I 
think, a misapprehension of the teleology of this whole unfoldment. 

The inception and growth of psychic manifestations in people have 
always interested me. When opportunity has offered I have questioned 
mediums about the manner and inception of the development of psychic 
faculty. In many cases this development clearly shows evidence of hav- 
ing been instituted by spirit agency. With other mediums the mani- 
festations have been spontaneous, but without showing evidence of such 
an agency involved in the process, although later such an agency has 
been revealed. It is well to remember that there may be certain types 
of spirits whose purposes are best realized when carried out without 
manifestation. 

These spirits usually are of a type which it is best to avoid, and for 
whose absence one should pray. However this is not invariably true of 
all spirits who do not reveal their presence and purpose. 

In the statement which I have quoted there appears much bias, in 
spite of the author’s reference to Claude Bernard. I fear the idea of 
spirit is too repulsive to the majority of savants to be tolerated. What 
if there be spirits involved in psychic manifestations? If they prove to 
be a part of the process, this is a fact. And as a fact, what can be 
done about it? Denying the fact of spirit does not rid one of his pres- 
ence if one be present. 

Purposely confusing the issue, or pandering to professional preju- 
dice by calling a spirit by some other name, is not morally faithful to 
the principles of truth. There has been too much of such compromise 
in the past, and professional dodging still exists, such as refusal to face 
facts squarely. The organic unity of human experience is one long 
story of the same quibbling by most leaders of science. 

The layman, however, goes on investigating and gathers his facts; 
when the time arrives he declares himself. As this becomes too appar- 
ent, as it is now, today, the leaders become active in striving to stem 
the tide. In the end they will be forced to get on the band-wagon, and 
once there they will probably want to drive, not realizing that time 
must elapse before even they can become expert drivers. 

Spirit is active among us and is going to continue its activity. It 
has a purpose in view. I suspect that the major purpose of spirit is an 
effort to save mankind from the effect of its gross materialism, by 
showing it some of the effect of Man as a discarnate spirit after a life- 
time spent in sensuality, selfishness, and greed. 

Scientific men often forget the strict meaning of scientific method. 
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While caution is absolutely necessary in developing conclusions, infer- 
ence and speculation are permissible to one who offers allegiance to 
scientific method. But to the investigator in psychic research, infer- 


ence and speculation are entirely proscribed, no matter how meticulous 
one may be as to the facts. 


VEN TRILOQUISM, CONSIDERED AS A POSSI- 
BLE EXPLANATION OF “INDEPENDENT 
VOICE” PHENOMENA 


BY HEREWARD CARRINGTON 


The impression seems to be fairly prevalent that “ ventriloquism ”’ 
may account for the so-called “ independent voices ” often heard at 
trumpet séances; in fact such an explanation has frequently been ad- 
vanced by skeptical investigators, in an attempt to dispose of the 
possible authenticity of such manifestations. In view of the striking 
evidence which has recently been obtained, in connection with the 
“Margery ” mediumship, it may be of interest to examine this sup- 
position at some length, in order to see whether or not any such ex- 
planation may be advanced by way of accounting for the facts. 

Roughly speaking, there are two types of ventriloquism: near 
ventriloquism, and natural or distant ventriloquism. In the former, the 
voice apparently proceeds from the mouth of a dummy or lay-figure, 
which the performer holds upon his knee, and, while producing the ven- 
triloquial effects, he causes the mouth of the figure to move in imitation 
of the sounds produced—usually by means of the thumb of the hand 
holding the figure erect. The audience instinctively watches the mouth 
of the figure, and the voice seems to proceed from it—the illusion being 
maintained by the studied immobility of the lips of the ventriloquist him- 
self. In the latter case (distant ventriloquism) no figure is visible, but 
a conversation is carried on with some child or grown person who is in a 
box, upstairs, on the roof, etc. Imitations may also be given of various 
animals, or of a saw, planing, tearing linen, drawing soda, and so forth. 
In all such instances, the ventriloquist acts out the part, in order to 
add to the illusion. 

Ventriloquism is an art which can be learned, and depends very 
largely upon certain physiological controls, which insure the desired 
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sound-effects. A number of these I have described at length in my 
little book ** Side Show and Animal Tricks ” (1913),—-since reprinted 
in “ The Boys’ Book of Magic.” ‘Two essential factors must be noted: 
First, the lips of the performer must be as far as possible without 
movement ; secondly, the sound produced must be precisely the sound 
which would emanate from the location whence it is supposed to issue. 
To insure this, the ventriloquist listens to the voice of some real person 
in the position desired, and then reproduces this as accurately as pos- 
sible. The illusion is enhanced by the acting of the performer, and by 
distracting the attention of the audience to the spot indicated, and 
away from himself. 

In other words, the ventriloquist reproduces the voice precisely as 
it would sound to his audience, were it really to issue from the spot 
whence it is supposed to come; and adds to the illusion in every way 
possible—such as pointing, looking, etc., in that direction himself; or, 
in the case of ‘near’ ventriloquism, by moving the jaw of the lay- 
figure which is supposed to do the talking. 

All this works very well so long as the audience is at some distance 
from the performer; but the nearer the audience the less perfect the 
illusion! At very near range, it is impossible for a ventriloquist to 
produce the illusion of distant sounds or voices; he must then depend 
upon ‘near’ ventriloquism, and the nearer the listener’s ear to the 
mouth of the performer the less perfect the illusion, until, at quite close 
range, the illusion vanishes altogether, and the sounds are correctly 
located, as issuing from the ventriloquist’s mouth, and not from that 
of the lay-figure. 

This is merely due to the fact that, contrary to popular belief, 


>] 


there is no such thing as “ throwing the voice ” across the room, or to 
any distant location in space. The prevalent conception seems to be 
and that the “ stone” 
will speak. or appear to speak, from its present position. This is a 
complete fallacy, as every practical ventriloquist will testify. The 


that the voice can be “ thrown ”—like a stone- 





voice merely seems to issue from that spot because the performer dis- 
tracts the attention of his audience to it, and imitates the exact sound 
which would be heard if it actually did so. The imagination does the 
rest. But there is no such thing as “ throwing the voice ” across space, 
in the sense popularly supposed. Mr. Charles H. Olin, a practical 
ventriloquist, in his book upon the subject, explicitly states that: 

“ A large part of the otherwise intelligent public still labors under 
the delusion that the ventriloquist is endowed by nature with the power 


>] 


of ‘ throwing his voice ’ wherever he pleases, and causing it mysteriously 


to return to him; and that it is as easy to ventriloquize in the midst of 
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a crowd or in the street as it is from a theatre stage or in a large hall, 
where the audience is some distance from the performer. .... . If 
the commonly accepted theory of the vocal bomb were correct, it would 
undoubtedly be as easy to ventriloquize in one place as in another; but 
as a matter-of-fact, there is nothing peculiar about the formation of 
the throats of the professors of this art—even of the most adept—to 
distinguish them from the rest of humanity; and as for actual voice- 
throwing—there is no such thing.” (pp. 11-12.) 

All this has a distinct bearing upon the alleged “ independent 
voices ” produced by mediums, through a trumpet or otherwise. For, 
in such cases, all acting, distraction of attention, etc., is necessarily 
eliminated, while the investigators are usually quite close to the medium, 
In complete darkness, the customary illusions and methods could not 
possibly be employed. In their absence, a large percentage of the 
delusory effect would at once vanish. The medium might produce an 
exact imitation of a voice, as it would sound some feet away, but at 
such close range the illusion would be completely lost, and the voice 
would be located by the listeners at its real point of origin. In other 
words, inasmuch as “ throwing the voice ” to a distant part of the room, 
in the commonly accepted sense of the term, is quite impressive, the 
illusion of its being there would at once disappear, and hence ventrilo- 
quism, in this sense, is quite incapable of explaining the “ independent 
voices ” heard, e. g., at Margery’s séances. 

It is true that our senses are all subject to error, and that sounds 
are often difficult to locate exactly, but it is not nearly as difficult 
as Many persons imagine. Years ago, Dr. Hyslop and I tried a 
number of experiments of this kind, and discovered that it is usually 
fairly easy to locate a sound, provided that it is not in the median 
plane—that is, exactly midway between the ears. Mr. Bird and Dr. 
Crandon have obtained the same results in informal] experiments. This 
is true both in the dark and in the light. And it is certainly true that 
no person of even average keenness of perception would locate a sound 
behind him while it really emanated from in front of him. So that, if 
the investigator were standing close beside the medium, there is no 
known ventriloquial effect by means of which the medium could make a 
sound which would appear to issue from a point in space behind the 
investigator—as happened, e. g., at the Margery séance of May 19, 
1924, at which Mr. Bird and myself were present, the medium’s mouth 
being completely closed by Mr. Bird’s hand. (Cf. “ Margery,” pp. 
299-302. ) . 

All of which, of course, does not prove that the independent voices 
produced at Margery’s séances are genuine. I am not at present dis- 
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cussing that point. All that I have endeavored to do is to examine 
the theoretical possibility that such voices might have been produced 
by means of ventriloquism, and I think we may confidently conclude 
that such an explanation in no wise serves to elucidate or explain them. 


A METAPSYCHIC EXPERIMENT 
BY W. F. GEHRHARDT, Sc.D. 


The first observation which presents itself to the technica] man 
becoming interested in and acquainted with the science of metapsychics, 
is the strange reception that the field has had and is still having at the 
hands of the general public. On one extreme we see the doubt and 
hostility of professional] prestidigitators, such as Houdini, who probably 
fear the competition of the reality to the well-established business of 
magic. Unfortunately, this attitude is aided by many professional 
scientists, who although open minded in the conventional fields, have 
hermetically sealed their perceptions against the strange facts of meta- 
psychics. On the other hand, there is the rigid faith and biased inter- 
pretation of the spiritualists, who insist not only that there are 
supernormal phenomena but that these are all due to the activity of the 
spirits of the dead. It is quite evident that these attitudes express 
but a part of the truth. They are simply evidence that the fundamental 
principles of science in its most general aspects are not nearly as well 
known and utilized as might be supposed. 

We are in the habit of saying that there are always two sides to 
every question and this is true to the extent that it is usually impossible 
for any one mind or group of minds to encompass all the phases of 
questions of universal order. For economy of effort, therefore, it is 
necessary that certain groups proceed with their investigations in 
accordance with their admittedly partial assumptions. As soon, how- 
ever, as any one of these hypotheses is taken to be the whole truth 
rather than an arbitrary assumption for expedition of investigation, 
progress is likely to be retarded rather than accelerated, for the investi- 
gator is in danger of being blinded to facts not in accordance with his 
particular assumption. 

The principle tobe followed, therefore, in investigating any new 
phenomena, especially those which may result in a generalization of 
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cosmic theory, is to make the initial assumptions as broad as possible, 
and as long as there is doubt as to the all-inclusive nature of any one 
of them, to be tolerant of all. If any is to be shown partiality, it is 
that one which seems to suggest the greatest number and variety of 
experimental investigations. 

In his work “A Theory of the Mechanism of Survival,” Mr. Whately 
Smith points out the necessity for this formulation of certain prelimin- 
ary hypotheses with regard to the structure of the universe when 
attempting to investigate and interpret the metapsychic phenomena. 
In his opinion the theory of hyperdimensionality is one which includes 
most of the facts and is most suggestive to the experimental phase 
of the science. 

It is not necessary to repeat the fundamentals of this theory to the 
readers of the Journal, who, if not already familiar with the writings of 
Riemann, Lobatchewski and Hinton, will find an excellent presentation 
in the collection of essays in the Scientific American contest on the 
fourth dimension, as well as in Mr. Smith’s book. According to the 
theory of hyperdimensionality, our three-dimensional world is simply 
a section of a hyperdimensional universe. 

The properties of this higher space are drawn by analogy to the 
relationships in lower-dimensional existences. For example, a one- 
dimensional animal living in a line perceives two-dimensional objects or 
planes only by the motion of such a plane through his line. This motion 
in the line, of the point of intersection of the line with the plane, would 
give the one-dimensional animal the sense of time. Similarly a two- 
dimensional animal, living in a plane is aware of a three-dimensional 
object only by the motion of the solid through his plane. The motion 
in the plane of the intersection of the plane with the solid, would give 
the two-dimensional animal the sense of time. Time, therefore, may be 
merely the aspect under which we, as three-dimensional beings, perceive 
a four-dimensional universe, or the fourth dimension of space. 

It was the prediction of M. Poincaré that the higher order of dimen- 
sions as suggested by mathematics is a physical reality, in other words, 
mathematics is a natural science rather than simply an abstract science, 

One of the most interesting phases of the science of metapsycliecs 
is the possibility of the verification of this theory. As Mr, Smith points 
out, such phenomena as “ crypthesthesia ” and “ prevision ” could be 
explained by vision along the time axis or fourth dimension of space, 
and “ apports ” as manipulation of three-dimensional objects in four- 
dimensional space. His suggestion is, therefore, that experiments with 
“apports * such as attempted by Zoellner with Dr. Slade should be 
objects of further investigation. This view is also strongly advocated 
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by Prof. F. W. Pawlowski. (Prof. Pawlowski, whose experiences with 
Kluski were recorded in a previous issue of this Journel, is one of the 
few American scientists to recognize the significance of this field.) 
The success of any one or all of the suggested experiments which assume 
that hyperdimensionality is a physical reality and require the perform- 
ance of certain physical transformations possible only in higher space 
would add greatly to the probability of its actual existence. 

The fact that these experiments have so far failed only lends 
greater interest to further attempts. It is believed that the first suc- 
cessful accomplishment of such results under scientifically regulated 
conditions will be one of the most important contributions to experi- 
mentai science in many years. The foregoing ideas suggest a comple- 
mentary experiment which at first sight appears to promise other 
important data. If time is a condition under which a one-dimensional 
being becomes aware of a two-dimensional body, a two-dimensional being 
of a three-dimensional body, and a three-dimensional being of a four- 
dimensional body, it is logical to suggest that there is time in four- 
dimensional space, and that it is due to the motion of five-dimensional 
bodies through this four-dimensional space which will be perceived by 
the residents thereof. We can therefore give a general definition of 
time as the aspect wnder which a being of perceptions and consciousness 


of dimension N is aware of the existence. and properties of the N-plus- 
one-th dimension. 


Going further we see that if a two-dimensional being performs a 
motion in the third dimension, this will require time (as measured in 
two dimensions) for its accomplishment. For this is only motion along 
the axis perpendicular to the two axes of his world. Thus, if a three- 
dimensional being performs a motion along the fourth-perpendicular 
axis, this motion may also require “ time.” If, therefore, certain of the 
metapsychic phenomena such as “ apports ” are performed by three- 
dimensional beings in four-dimensional space it may be that these are 
not necessarily instantaneous but require time for their performances 
and such time as is measureable in the timing devices of three dimensions. 

For example, consider in Figure 1 a two-dimensional apport anal- 
ogy. The being B in the plane AA desires to move the point P to 
point P’’, but cannot on account of the line CC. If such a being: sud- 
denly became three-dimensional he could first take the point P out of 
the plane in a perpendicular direction to P’, move it parallel to the 
plane to P” and again perpendicularly into the plane at P’”. There 
is no necessity for supposing that this process is instantaneous to the 
two-dimensional being, although this is a question depending entirely 
upon the physical and psychological nature of his timing devices. 
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By analogy we may suppose therefore that an apport in four 
dimensions may take an appreciable time in its accomplishment. The 
measurement of a definite time in our three-dimensional system for the 
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FicurE 1 
Two Dimensional Analogy. 


performance of an apport would constitute another important check 
and confirmation of the theory of hyperdimensionality. 

It is suggested therefore that an investigation with the apparatus 
of Figure 2 may prove of interest to psychic investigators. There are 
shown in this figure two closed sealed containers C, and C., each contain- 
ing two electric contacts, A, and A,. These contacts are arranged in 
parallel and supplied with current by the battery B,. Each container 
is provided with an electric camera F, and F, connected in parallel with 
the contacts circuit. 

A chronometer is provided which consists of motor M actuated by 
battery B. driving a smoke drum N on which acts magnet E which is 
connected in parallel with the contacts and battery. 

The object to be apported will be supported on the contacts A,, 
completing the circuit on the left. The electromagnet attracts the pen 
P from the drum. The motor M is started by closing the circuit of B: 
and the experiment is ready for the medium. 

The object X is apported to the container C,. As soon as it leaves 
the contact A, the left circuit is broken and camera F, flashes. As 
soon as the object X arrives at A, the right hand circuit is completed, 
camera F, is flashed and the electromagnet draws the pen from the 
paper. Thus on the rotating drum there will be a dashed line, the 
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length of which is proportional to the time required to perform the 
apport. 

The distance D should be made variable, anything from the dimen- 
sions inside the séance room to points as far apart as can be con- 
veniently connected electrically by the circuit necessary. 

It is evident that one of two things can happen. The first is that 
no appreciable time is noted on the drum, that is, the process is 
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Figure 2 
Scheme of the Chronometric Experiment. 


instantaneous or proceeds with the speed of light and electricity. 
The second possibility is that a time greater than that of the passage 
of electricity will be required. 

It is this latter possibility that will most tend to confirm the 
theory of the physical existence of higher space. To what conclusion 
the first possibility might lead it is difficult to say but in any case it 
would probably be some highly suggestive figure, and might be a 
means of linking the phenomena with the newer developments in phy- 
sics, particularly on the constitution of matter. 

In conclusion it is inevitable to reiterate the wonder with which 
one must regard the opposition of official science, particularly psy 
chology, to the new field. With the possibilities which it offers to 
enlarge vastly our store of facts, to discover some new form of nature's 


energy, to generalize our view of the universe, perhaps to furnish one 


of the bases for the harmonization of science and religion, it is wr 
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thinkable that there should be opposition to its progress—rather only 
the greatest encouragement from specialists and the public. Since the 
development and initial application of science has always been expedited 
under educational standards, the universities should be the first to 
recognize and foster the new field. The establishment of chairs of meta- 


psychics in all important American universities is a step almost too 
obvious to need mention. 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


BY HARRY PRICE 
Foreign Research Officer, American Society for Psychical Research 


\ 


I have often wondered what degree of success is attained by the very 
numerous band of fortune-tellers, astrologers, numerologists, prophets, 
mind-readers, psychometrists, etc., who advertise so extensively in the 


occult press of England and America. Such names as “ Helen the 
Greek,” ‘* Madame Libra,” “ Starello ” and “ Regulus ” occur to me in 
this connection as being persistent advertisers, so one must assume that 
the business is a paying one. The “ fees ” vary from one shilling to a 
guinea or more. One lady will psychometrize an article for you for 
2/- —with “ astro influences,” 10/-. I had no idea the latter were so 
expensive. Personally, I have never wasted any money on this partic- 
ular form of entertainment, but a friend of mine, Mr. Wellesley Pain, a 
well-known short-story writer (and brother of Barry Pain, the famous 
author), has been amusing himself recently by squandering a few half- 
crowns in the hope of discovering what Fate has in store for him. He 
sends me the following account of his adventures which are both amusing 
and instructive: 

I have been trying to peep into the future. In the hope of obtaining 
some really reliable information I was determined not to consult any 
rascally gipsies, fortune-tellers, and other minor prophets to be found 
on or near racecourses. I said to myself: What do such folk know 
about the future? And I answered the question thus: Nothing! 

Now, with an astrologer, or a “ psychic adviser,” or a clairvoyant 
you know where you are. They are not fortune-tellers. They are re- 
spectable prophets, with fixed fees and permanent addresses, and they 
advertise—which is a thing the prophets of old never did. But for their 
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advertisements I should not know what I now know about myself, my 
work, and my future. 

To save time I sent the same letter to several prophets. I told them 
the sad truth—that I was engaged in literary work and was trying 
to write a novel. Did they think I should have any success with it? 
Would they advise me to continue writing short stories or should I give 


up some of that work in order to have more time for the novel? Was 
I capable of other work which might, perhaps, be more lucrative? 

Then, having sent off the letters, with the correct Postal Order in 
each, I waited and—wondered. Was I destined to write a best-seller? 
Was I doomed to work for a humbler rate of pay? Should I give up 
writing altogether, go down into the City, and eventually become a 
merchant prince? 

Alas! I do not know. I do not think I shall ever know—before the 
time when I can’t help knowing, if you understand me. Because my 
prophets did not agree. 

I am not complaining. Maybe I did not give my prophets a fair 
chance, for I typed my letters. Perhaps if I had given each prophet 
something more than my signature in my writing he or she might have 
done better for me. As it is, I am bewildered. 

One prophet told me to keep on both with the short stories and the 
novel and then went on to advise me not to lend my money. Excellent 
advice, no doubt, but a little previous, seeing that I have no money to 
lend and no prospects of having any to lend. I am to avoid specula- 
tion. I knew it before! I have always avoided speculation for the 
same reason that I have avoided lending money. 

Then again—all this, mind you, for a smal! fee—I am to travel in 
company with people of standing in my spare time, or at any rate I am 
to have the offer of spending my spare time in that way. Spare time! 
And I said I was trying to write a novel! Can it be that a prophet’s 
day has more than twenty-four hours in it? 

Another prophet urged me not to publish any stories or books at 
my own expense and assured me that if I did so I should be unfortunate. 
Presumably, I am to induce editors’ and publishers’ readers to accept 
stories and books which the public do not want to read and I am to 
continue in that way for three years; after that time I may probably 
write something which will be highly successful. But the other prophet 
told me that I was going to do extremely well this year and next year. 
Which am I to listen to? 

There is, of course, a silver lining to every cloud. The same letter 
which prophesies dismal failure as a writer for three years also tells me 
that I ought to have been an artist of some kind—a musician, or 4 
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painter, or a dramatist. 
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I shall remember that in my hours of de- 
pression. Meanwhile, I recall a letter I once received from a famous 
actor-manager to whom I had submitted a one-act play. He wrote :— 
“Your play is only a gloomy sketch and is utterly unfit for stage rep- 
resentation.” There seems to be something wrong somewhere! 

I take up another prophecy. It is only a half-crown one, but— 
listen: 





““T see you are full of independence and straight and honest in your 
dealings where possible.” 

The “ where possible ” saddens me! I continue: 

“You are able to keep a secret, but only on a very special basis.” 

This is mysterious, and I much prefer the next bit: 

“IT see you are endowed with good interlect [sic] and spirituality ; 
fond of reasearch [ sic] and able to deal frankly with hard and stubborn 
matters of very great importance psychicly [stc] and astraly [sic] of 
a material order.” 

I don’t quite understand it, but I feel sure it’s complimentary. <Ac- 
cording to this prophet I ought to be the manager or director of some 
large concern. Not a word about my being a fine musician, or a 
painter, or a dramatist! Too bad, I think. However, I am to be more 
successful this year than I have ever been, so I suppose I mustn’t 
grumble. It’s reassuring to know that I have not to wait for three 
years. Then again I have most wonderful pluck and determination 
and nothing beats me as a rule. But the prophet was distinctly wrong 
there, for the letter concludes: “* There is big demands on your nature.” 
And that beats me entirely; I simply don’t understand it. 

And what am I to do when one prophet assures me that “for a 
fortunate locality the country is best ” when another prophet tells me 
—in some of the worst typing I’ve ever tried to read—that I ought to 
live in a large city. Yet another prophet tells me that I shall be at my 
best in a quiet, shady place. This depresses me, because if there is one 
thing which I really appreciate—perhaps because I get so little of it— 
it is the sunshine. Bright, blazing sunshine for me all the time! And 
now I must not have it. I feel about as happy as an ardent golfer who 
had been told by his doctor to play tiddlywinks. 

Another prophet—one of the half-crown brigade—is, I am sure, an 
expert, for he (or was it she?) assured me that I was well fitted to hold 
a good Government appointment and be a leader of men. The Cabinet 
seems to be indicated, but I am not relinquishing my present job this 
week. Failing a soft Government job I may take any post “ for which 
dignity and self reliance are necessary.” 
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The next one spoils all that by telling me that I must have more 
confidence in myself. But how am I to quarrel with this far-seeing 
prophet who tells me that my present troubles are merely due to being 


5 
a little run down and that in about a couple of months I am in for a 
boom? I am to write a best seller. I am to give up writing short 
stories—if I can do without the money—and go ahead with the novel. 
What is more, I am to introduce a monk and some Roman Catholics 
into the novel. 

This sort of thing worries me. If the book sells only twenty copies 
I shall know why—no monk and no Roman Catholics in it. Not my 
fault, because I don’t know anything about monks, and I know only a 
very few Roman Catholics. The question is: Shall I alter the book 
entirel y—wait until a monk comes tapping at the door, so to speak, or 
shall I risk letting it go monkless? To be candid, the three main char- 
acters in the novel have been with me for years, and I fear that they 
would regard the advent of a monk as an intrusion. What am I to do? 
I simply do not know. 

In fairness to one prophet I should explain that no prophecy was 
forthcoming until I had sent a letter in my own handwriting; from the 
reply I received I feel that my handwriting is not all it should be. In 
despair I turned to the astrologers and bought a few horoscopes. 

And then I understood what is meant by jumping out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. One horoscope tells me that I am to be very careful 
with my throat; I am to have throat trouble, or injury to the throat, 
and may have any throat complaint. Another horoscope assures me 
that I am subject to chronic complaints which would be caused by 
allowing myself to become depressed and pessimistic. Obviously, there- 
fore, I must try to cheer myself up. I will do so now. I recall that 
the other evening, after I had spoken for an hour and a half in a large 
hall, I was asked how I had contrived to do it without getting hoars¢ 
and without taking so much as a sip of water. Can it be that my throat 
is in good going order? 

And as to the chronic complaints—and I see too that I am in for 
trouble with my heart—I decline to worry just at present. I am going 
to leave that to the insurance companies who passed me as a first-class 
life. Besides, one prophet tells me that I have “ lack of worry.” 

The last point is: Shall I yield to some of the requests for further 
and extended readings? I see from the circulars I have received that 
I can have a five-shilling standard reading at the reduced price of three 
and six pence, or a guinea guide in life for three half-crowns. I am 
informed that this reading will tell me everything about myself worth 
knowing and that if I wish to make rapid progress I cannot afford to 
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be without it. It sounds very tempting. Shall I get to know all there 
is to know for three half-crowns ? 














I turn to one of the prophets for guidance in this matter. The 
prophet says: “You can control your affairs and know when to say 
‘yes’ or ‘no.’ ” 


That does it! I say NO! 









* * * * * 


At the Scala Theatre on April 28th, Tahra Bey, the fakir, gave a 
“ private séance” to a number of medical men and others who were 
interested. Part of the performance was the putting into a trance of 
an Armenian whom the fakir hypnotized. Mr. Frank Romer, honorary 
surgeon to the Jockey Club, asked the Armenian if he could answer an 
unspoken question that was in his mind. ‘“ The question has to do with 
a race-track,” said the man in French. ‘“ Coronach will win.” Mr. 
Romer had asked, in his mind, the winner of the Derby. Now for the 


sequel. As Derby Day (June 2nd) drew near it became apparent that 
there was ‘ 






























‘only one horse in it ”’—to use a racing term—and that was 
Colorado, who started a firm favorite. But to the astonishment of the 
backers, Coronach “ romped home” a winner. Unfortunately, these 
successful prognostications occur too infrequently to be impressive 
or useful! 
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* * 





The use of radio in the dissemination of psychic knowledge appears 
to be on the increase in Europe. Following M. René Sudre’s talks from 
the Eiffel Tower Station, I find that Munich is broadcasting a talk on 
“Table Turning” by Frau Kreszentia Mittermayer and at Elberfeld 
on June 9th the “ Tricks and Artifices of Thought Readers and Clair- 
voyants ” were discussed, via ether, by Dr. Arthur Strauss. It is only 
a matter of time before séances are broadcast to the public. The Na- 
tional Laboratory is fully equipped for the radio transmission of ex- 
periments conducted there. 










































































* * * * * 





It has been suggested by some bitter opponents of spiritualism and 
psychical research that Sir Oliver Lodge should be removed from the 
membership of the Royal Society on account of the heterodox views he 
possesses. Commenting upon this a writer in the Outlook (April 3rd) 


Savs: 





























I cannot quite understand the suggestion that Sir Oliver Lodge 
should resign his membership of the Royal Society on account of his 
belief in spiritualism. The Royal is not, I believe, committed as a 
Society to the view that personality either does or does not survive 
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death; it has never definitely investigated the matter, and its attitude 
had rather been that the subject is not within its purview. From the 
purely scientific point of view, too, the case is still open; there is a 
certain amount of testimony which can at least be construed as evi- 
dence in favor of survival, and in the nature of things there can be no 
positive evidence against it. In these circumstances, a man is surely 
entitled to believe what he likes on the subject, and the fact that Sir 
Oliver is in a minority in the Society has no relevance to the issue. 


Science has no creed and no heretics, and most certainly it should 


have no inquisition and no persecution on matters which are still open 
to debate. One does not want to see the Royal Society imitating the 
history of the Churches, and excommunicating men—and perhaps can- 
onizing them afterwards. If Sir Oliver Lodge is excluded, I imagine 
that every clerical member of the Society would have to resign—for the 
clergy also believe in survival, if not in spiritualism. And that would 
involve the disappearance of the Bishop of Birmingham, and one or two 
other members of the Royal Society who were elected on the grounds of 
their eminence in science. Let us have toleration and comprehension in 
these matters rather than rigid orthodoxy. 


* * * * * 


Mention of the Royal Society reminds me that Dr. R. J. Tillyard, 
F. R. S., has recently visited the National Laboratory during his tour 
of the world. Dr. Tillyard is an eminent biologist, and was in London 
in connection with his induction into the Royal Society. He had just 
arrived from America where he had some sittings with “ Margery ” 
which much impressed him. He was greatly interested in Stella C. 
Dr. Tillyard is from the Cawthron Institute, Nelson, N. Z. 


* * * * * 


The British spiritualists have thrown another medium overboard. 
This time it is Frederick Munnings who has been “ dropped.” The 
first intimation was the receipt of a circular letter signed by Sir A. 
Conan Doyle and other leaders of spiritualism to the effect that people 
sat with Munnings at their own risk. Though the spiritualists have 
disowned this man some of them still believe in his phenomena. Sir 
Arthur says (Light, March 27th): “There is ample evidence that 
Munnings has real psychic powers ” though Mr. E. W. Oaten (editor of 
the Two Worlds) says in the Manchester Empire News for March 21st 
that it is very questionable whether this man possesses any mediumship 
whatever. 
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Dr. Lucius Nicholls, Director of the Bacteriological and Pasteur 
Institutes at Colombo, Ceylon, has been imparting to a Daily Express 
correspondent some interesting information concerning snake charming 
which, he says, is not a marvel (as popularly supposed) but a myth. 

The common cobra is preferred to all other snakes by snake charm- 
ers, says Dr. Nicholls. The cobra is selected because of the ease with 
which it can be handled and its picturesque appearance when it erects 
itself. The fangs of a vicious snake are easily extracted by inducing it 
to bite a cloth, the cloth being snatched away suddenly and the fangs 
thus torn out. 

The art of snake-charming really consists, continues Dr. Nicholls, 
in a knowledge of the habits of a snake and jugglery. 

It is a popular belief that the snake charmer can, by the monotonous 
music of his gourd pipe, induce a cobra to leave its native haunt and 
approach the charmer. The cobra, however, as a matter of fact, is 
actually deaf to lesser vibrations through the air, because its ear is 
covered with bone and has no tympanic membrane; its ear has accord- 
ingly been modified to receive delicate vibrations passing through the 
ground. This has been tested in a number of ways, and it has been 
proved conclusively that the cobra is oblivious to all sounds. 

The charmer, although he may not know this in scientific terms, 
makes full use of it. He taps or shakes the box or chatty containing 
the cobra, and the vibrations thus imparted to the cobra are to the 
snake as the sound of a hundred exploding cannons would be to us. 
The cobra becomes actually infuriated and partly stunned. 

The sudden appearance of cobras when a charmer walks about a 
compound playing on his “ Bin” is due to clever jugglery with tamed 
cobras by either the charmer, or the charmer’s assistant, who may be 
unknown to the onlookers. 

* + + ~ - 

At the National Laboratory on June Ist the present writer gave 
a talk (with lantern illustrations) on the remarkable phenomena of 
Eleonore Zigun, the Rumanian poltergeist girl, whose mediumship I 
recently investigated at Vienna. The subject attracted a large audience 
among whom I noticed the Countess of Malmesbury, Miss Felicia 
Scatcherd, the Hon. Everard Feilding, Dr. R. J. Tillyard, F. R. S., 
Lord Charles Hope, Dr. Abraham Wallace, Mr. E. P. Hewitt, K. C., 
LL.D., ete. A Jong and interesting discussion took place after the 
lecture. 








CORRESPONDENCE 
FACES IN THE DARK 


As I read in the June number of your Journal the interesting article 
under the above caption I am moved to narrate a few of my own experi- 
ences with so-called hypnagogic visions. I have had many of them but 
do not see them now so often as formerly, perhaps because I do not 
encourage them. 

They usually followed an exciting day either of travel or of attend- 
ance at some public function. At night as I lay with closed eyes, just 
as I was drifting into slumber, moving pictures of trees, houses, or of 
faces in a crowd, would pass across the rosy background of my vision. 
They were usually neutral in color and more or less in silhouette. At 
other times, after a quiet day, faces would build up out of a vaporous 
cloud, first the eyes and then the other features. 


Occasionally these would persist long enough for me to study them 


and note their peculiarities ; for, understand, I was not asleep but merely 
drowsing. I satisfied myself that these were real brain impressions, for 
on several occasions the figures have persisted after I opened my eyes 
and were seen for an instant on the light background of a wall or a 
window-shade. 


One of my hobbies is out-door sketching, and after a day spent in 
the open I would frequently see with closed eyes at night silhouettes 
of mountains or of trees, such as I had sketched during the day. On 
one occasion, after a day’s work with water-colors, I was seated by the 
evening lamp reading from a magazine. I drowsed and on being sud- 
denly awakened by some noise I saw a green tree on the white page in 
front of me. At another time I was lying on a couch in a dimly lighted 
room, waiting for the dinner-gong. As the gong sounded I opened my 
eyes suddenly and saw plainly in the corner of the wall and ceiling a 
pot of flowers like a geranium, with green leaves and red blossoms. 
These two visions were very distinct but faded rapidly. 

It seems to me that these are remainders of dream visions or pictures 
and that in our dreams the brain in some way creates pictures like these, 
- fragments of which we sometimes remember and sometimes see with the 
eyes open. I am no physiologist and cannot explain the phenomenon, 
but it seems to be a case of the optical machinery’s starting at the inner 
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end. ‘To my mind it is a convincing proof of the possibility of seeing 
“ ghosts.” 

Another phenomenon distinct from the foregoing is that of seeing a 
reticulated pattern against the light, on first awakening in the morning. 
This is probably due to the shadows of the “cones” on the retina, 
visible only when the retina is abnormally sensitive. 

I might say in closing that I am not “ psychic” in the slightest 
degree and have never had any success with crystal gazing, automatic 
writing or other psychic developments. 


Altadena, Calif. C. H. Bensamin. 
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Telepathy and Clairvoyance, by RupotF TiscHNER. New York. Harcourt, 
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RESEARCH AND PUBLICATION FUND 
Previously acknowledged 


$1,124.95 
July 23. Miss Irene Putnam 


200.00 


Expended in Research 


$1,324.95 
50.00 


Balance on hand $1,274.95 
AUDITOR’S REPORT 
EABIBIT “A” 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, 


Balance Sheet at June 30, 1926 


ASSETS 
Cash in Banks: 


Corn Exchange Bank $1,168.60 
Seaboard National Bank 6,526.75 $7,695.35 


Investments, Stocks, Bonds and Mortgages............... 232,335.49 
Special Funds: 
Warren B. Field Bequest in trust with Kings County Trust 


Company $6,639.31 
Max D. Petersen Bequest in trust with American Trust 


Company 40,000.00 46,639.31 


Interest Accrued 10,371.26 


$297,041.41 
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LIABILITIES 
General Fund: 


$10,703.63 
278.18 $10,425.45 


Warren B. Field Trust Fund 6,639.31 

Max D. Petersen Bequest 40,000.00 

James T. Miller Memorial 71,257.00 

General Endowment Fund 167,594.70 
Research and Publication Fund: 

Balance April 1, 1926 $690.65 

Donations April 1, 1926, to June 30, 1926 


$1,290.65 
Expended for Experiments 165.70 1,124.95 





Total Liabilities $297,041.41 


EXHIBIT “C” 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, INC. 
Cash Receipts and Disbursements for the Three Months Ended June 30, 1926. 


RECEIPTS 
Annual Dues $623.00 
Donations: 


Research and Publication Fund $600.00 


General Endowment Fund 300.00 


Interest: 

On Bank Deposits $28.38 

On Investments 5,624.89 5,653.27 
Sundries: 


Sale of Journals and Proceedings $26.96 
New York Section House Exnense Refunded 821.68 





Total Receipts 


DISBURSEMENTS 
NN SU ae oaciee ia. Cia are pwr in gt otecee tee Te ob Sdllsha al enh ote Se eiaees Ste ietnce eede eata $1,743.00 
Rent 1,187.49 
Auditing 50.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 45.97 
Light and Heat 120.16 
Publication Expense 1,952.53 
Research Expense 165.70 
Special Research Expense 72.86 
a oe ols a a cia bch ghee enenG eee laaly ded Pao he Wee valle aebiaante 
Insurance 
Miscellaneous Expense 
Janitor Expense 


Total Disbursements 





